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STATUS  OF  PLANNING  FOR  THE  2000  CENSUS 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  26,  1994 

House  of  Representatives, 
Subcommittee  on  Census,  Statistics 

and  Postal  Personnel, 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:36  a.m.,  in  room 
311,  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Thomas  C  Sawyer  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Members  present:  Representatives  Sawyer  and  Wynn. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Good  morning.  Welcome  to  the  latest  installation  of 
what  my  ranking  member  has  come  to  call  "census  seminars." 

Today  we  would  like  to  talk  about  the  Census  Bureau's  recent  re- 
port. The  Appropriations  Committee  asked  for  the  report  because 
of  its  continued  concern  about  the  scope  and  the  pace  of  the  plan- 
ning efforts.  The  primary  testing  of  that  planning  effort  and  the 
preparation  for  the  next  census  will  take  place  in  a  year.  At  the 
last  hearing  we  took  a  look  at  whether  the  plans  addressed  the 
concerns  that  we  have  heard  expressed  throughout  the  Congress 
about  accuracy  and  cost. 

The  Bureau  is  going  to  have  to  cover  a  lot  of  ground  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time.  So,  toward  that  end,  we  wanted  to  look  today 
at  how  things  are  going  and  whether  there  are  legislative  changes 
that  might  be  needed. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  considering  whether  or  not  any 
laws  will  need  to  be  changed  to  allow  use  of  sampling  in  the  cen- 
sus. I  have  a  sense,  at  least  from  a  lay  position,  that  there  is  una- 
nimity among  lower  courts  that  title  13  unequivocally  permits  the 
use  of  sampling  so  long  as  it  is  in  addition  to  more  traditional 
counting  techniques,  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  the  final  numbers, 
rather  than  to  purely  supplement  the  use  of  those  traditional  tech- 
niques. 

To  that  end,  my  sense  is  that  it  probably  doesn't  justify  tamper- 
ing with  the  law  that  has  been  interpreted  in  detail  to  this  point. 
But  the  truth  is  that  we  all  face  lawsuits,  the  Bureau  faces  many 
challenges  and  it  has  got  to  move  quickly.  So,  for  each  of  the  pro- 
posed legislative  initiatives,  I  hope  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
look  in  some  detail  as  to  how  that  might  improve  the  count. 

In  any  case,  we  are  pleased  to  have  with  us  again  today  Dr. 
Harry  A.  Scarr,  who  is  the  Acting  Director  of  the  Census  Bureau, 
and  Mr.  William  Hunt,  the  Director  of  Federal  Management  Issues, 
General  Government  Division,  General  Accounting  Office. 

(l) 


For  the  purposes  of  the  record,  could  you  each  identify  the  col- 
leagues with  you  today. 
If  we  could  proceed  first  with  Dr.  Scarr  and  then  Mr.  Hunt. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Sawyer  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Sawyer,  a  Representative  in 
Congress  From  the  State  of  Ohio 

Good  morning.  I'd  like  to  welcome  our  guests  and  witnesses  to  the  subcommittee's 
first  hearing  of  1994. 

Today  we  want  to  talk  about  the  Census  Bureau's  recent  report  to  Congress.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  asked  for  the  report  because  of  its  continued  concern 
about  the  scope  and  pace  of  the  Bureau's  2000  planning  efforts. 

The  Census  Bureau's  primary  test  in  preparation  for  the  next  census  will  take 
place  one  year  from  now.  At  our  last  hearing,  we  considered  whether  plans  for  that 
test  address  congressional  and  other  stakeholder  concerns  about  accuracy  and  cost. 
Specifically,  we  talked  about  three  challenges  that  lay  ahead: 

1.  The  Bureau  must  demonstrate  to  its  many  stakeholders  that  the  new  methods 
effectively  address  concerns  about  accuracy  and  cost; 

2.  The  Bureau  must  demonstrate  that  the  benefits  outweigh  the  costs  of  a  decade 
long  data  collection  system;  and 

3.  The  Bureau  must  demonstrate  that  it  can  cover  a  lot  of  ground  in  a  relatively 
short  time  frame. 

In  order  to  address  congressional  concerns  adequately,  the  Bureau  should  con- 
tinue to  define  carefully  its  plans  for  the  1995  test.  It  also  must  ensure  that  test 
is  designed  to  allow  for  clear  answers  to  the  concerns  we  all  have  about  census  accu- 
racy and  cost. 

An  additional  challenge  is  to  let  Congress  know  well  in  advance  whether  legisla- 
tive changes  are  needed  to  improve  the  census.  Congress  will  not  take  lightly  the 
potential  areas  for  legislative  action  that  the  Census  Bureau  will  review  today.  The 
need  for  changes  in  the  law  should  be  well  thought  out,  with  a  specific  discussion 
of  the  goals  that  those  changes  would  achieve. 

In  the  report  it  submitted  to  Congress,  the  Department  of  Commerce  indicated 
that  it  is  considering  whether  any  laws  must  be  changed  to  allow  a  greater  use  of 
sampling  in  the  census.  In  my  opinion,  the  law  unequivocally  permits  the  use  of 
sampling,  in  addition  to  more  traditional  counting  techniques,  in  order  to  improve 
the  accuracy  of  the  final  numbers. 

The  case  law  on  this  issue  is  consistent  and  straightforward.  In  addition,  both  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  bave  con- 
cluded that  title  13  of  the  United  States  Code  permits  the  use  of  sampling  to  en- 
hance the  initial  effort  to  count  every  person  in  every  household  directly. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  address  this  issue, 
the  unanimity  among  lower  courts  that  have  considered  it  weights  heavily  in  favor 
of  a  flexible  interpretation  of  current  law. 

Concerns  about  lawsuits  in  the  absence  of  a  finely-tuned  statute  are  understand- 
able. In  my  opinion,  those  concerns  do  not  justify  tampering  with  a  law  that  has 
been  interpreted  in  detail  by  many  courts. 

The  census  will  always  be  the  subject  of  lawsuits.  But  the  likelihood  of  successful1 
lawsuits  will  be  reduced  greatly  if  the  design  of  the  2000  census  is  supported  by 
a  thorough  research  and  testing  program  that  aims  to  improve  the  accuracy  of  the 
final  numbers. 

The  Bureau  faces  many  challenges  in  the  coming  year.  It  must  move  quickly  to 
answer  legitimate  questions  about  its  plans  in  order  to  build  confidence  about  the 
upcoming  tests  and  their  results.  The  Bureau  must  also  determine  what  legislative 
changes  it  needs.  For  each  of  the  proposed  legislative  initiatives,  I  look  forward  to 
the  Bureau's  explanation  of  how  that  action  might  improve  the  decennial  count. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  with  us  Dr.  Harry  A.  Scarr,  Acting  Director  of  the  Census 
Bureau  and  Mr.  William  M.  Hunt,  Director  of  Federal  Management  Issues,  General 
Government  Division,  General  Accounting  Office. 


STATEMENT  OF  HARRY  A  SCARR,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  BUREAU 
OF  THE  CENSUS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ROBERT  TORTORA,  AS- 
SOCIATE DIRECTOR,  STATISTICAL  DESIGN,  METHODOLOGY 
AND  STANDARDS,  CENSUS  BUREAU;  AND  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT, 
DIRECTOR,  FEDERAL  MANAGEMENT  ISSUES,  GENERAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT DP/ISION,  U.S.  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE, 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  JACK  KAUFMAN,  SENIOR  EVALUATOR, 
GAO 

Mr.  SCARR.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

At  my  left  is  Robert  Tortora  who  is  the  Associate  Director  for 
Statistical  Design  Methodology  and  Standards  at  the  Bureau  of 
Census  and  who  is  the  main  census  official  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
design  phase  of  the  census  planning  that  has  been  going  on  for 
some  days. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  me  on  my  right  is  Jack  Kaufman. 
He  has  been  leading  our  census  work  for  many,  many  years.  And 
I  am  glad  to  have  him  here  with  me  again  today. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Welcome  to  you  all. 

Dr.  Scarr. 

Mr.  Scarr.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  to 
continue  to  discuss  the  status  of  the  Census  Bureau  planning  for 
the  2000  census.  You  asked  that  the  basis  of  my  testimony  be  the 
status  report  required  by  the  House  conference  report  on  the  fiscal 
year  1994  appropriation  for  the  Census  Bureau.  My  written  testi- 
mony is  identical  to  that  report  and  I  ask  that  it  be  included  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Without  objection. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Scarr.  Let  me  begin  by  highlighting  some  of  the  major 
themes  of  that  report.  Early  research  and  development  activities 
have  identified  fundamental  reforms  that  offer  promise  for  address- 
ing the  two  largest  problems  of  recent  censuses:  Persistent  differen- 
tial undercount,  especially  for  minorities  and  certain  geographic 
areas,  and  spiraling  costs.  I  will  describe  these  fundamental  re- 
forms in  a  moment. 

Second,  planning  efforts  for  the  2000  census  are  on  schedule  and, 
in  my  opinion,  demonstrate  that  a  critical  and  open  review  of  pro- 
gram objectives  can  reinvent  the  way  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sponds to  the  needs  of  its  customers.  As  Secretary  Brown  indicates 
in  his  letter,  we  are  examining  reallocation  of  funds  within  the  Bu- 
reau to  provide  more  to  the  2000  planning  efforts  than  the  $8  mil- 
lion Congress  originally  allowed.  - 

Third,  our  planning  effort  for  the  2000  decennial  census  have 
been  open  to  all  new  ideas,  including  those  requiring  legislative 
changes.  Several  legislative  changes  are  now  under  review  and 
may  be  proposed. 

Fourth,  our  openness  to  new  ideas  has  been  aided  by  the  much 
earlier  and  larger  role  that  both  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  have  played  and  will  con- 
tinue to  play  in  planning  the  2000  census. 

Fifth,  early  attention  by  the  OMB,  the  Commerce  Department, 
and  other  Federal  agencies  has  led  to  promising  new  possibilities 
for  meeting  data  needs.  We  have  developed  a  proposal  for  an  ongo- 
ing continuous  measurement  system.  This  would  involve  a  large- 


scale  survey  to  collect  the  long  form  data  traditionally  collected  in 
the  census,  thus  simplifying  and  opening  up  data  resources. 

Sixth,  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  established 
joint  planning  and  development  efforts  for  the  2000  census  in  1990 
and  we  have  made  significant  progress  on  several  fronts.  Of  par- 
ticular note  is  the  program  to  share  address  and  geographic  infor- 
mation that  will  meet  critical  needs  of  both  agencies,  including  the 
Census  Bureau's  need  to  maintain  a  nationwide  master  address  file 
linked  with  a  TIGER  database. 

The  June  1993  pilot  test  was  a  success.  The  Census  Bureau  and 
Postal  Service  exchanged  address  information  and  used  that  infor- 
mation to  identify  addresses  missing  from  the  Census  Bureau's 
files  and  streets  that  were  missing  from  our  TIGER  database. 

As  a  second  significant  step  toward  full  cooperation,  both  agen- 
cies exchanged  address  information  for  the  1985  census  test  sites. 
We  also  jointly  identified  areas  for  further  cooperation  to  improve 
census  taking  methodology.  The  results  of  all  these  activities  are 
described  in  detail  in  the  Secretary's  submission  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  describe  the  fundamental  reforms  we 
plan  to  test  in  the  1995  census  test  in  New  Haven,  CT;  Paterson, 
NJ;  Oakland,  CA;  and  in  six  parishes  in  northwestern  Louisiana, 
Bienville,  DeSoto,  Jackson,  Natchitoches,  Red  River,  and  Winn. 

The  purpose  of  the  1995  test  is  to  provide  information  that  will 
help  the  Census  Bureau  to  make  a  final  determination  about  the 
2000  census  design  by  December  1995.  There  are  seven  fundamen- 
tal reforms  that  we  believe  will  improve  accuracy,  particularly  for 
minority  groups  in  certain  geographic  areas. 

Many  of  us  believe,  as  you  know,  that  counting  methods  have  ex- 
hausted their  potential  for  enumerating  our  diverse  population. 
They  are  expensive  and  marginally  effective  in  counting  people  who 
live  in  nontraditional  situations,  have  literacy  or  language  prob- 
lems, or  for  whom  traditional  methods  do  not  work.  Therefore, 
there  is  little  potential  for  reducing  the  differential  undercount 
while  containing  census  costs  solely  using  traditional  counting 
methods  alone.  Planning  for  the  2000  census  must  take  advantage 
of  other  methods,  in  combination  with  counting  techniques,  to  de- 
crease the  differential  undercount. 

First,  we  will  focus  on  improving  methods  to  count  historically 
undercounted  populations  by  identifying  barriers  to  enumeration 
such  as  unusual  housing  situations,  mobile  populations,  or  limited 
English  ability  groups;  and  by  using  innovative  enumeration  meth- 
ods aimed  at  alleviating  the  effects  of  these  specific  conditions  on1 
the  undercount. 

Second,  we  are  researching  the  use  of  an  integrated  coverage 
measurement  program  to  produce  census  results  that  will  reduce 
the  undercount.  This  means  that  we  will  test  the  use  of  statistical 
techniques,  administrative  records,  and  the  like,  to  estimate  the 
number  and  types  of  persons  missed  in  the  census  while  the  census 
is  being  conducted.  We  would  use  statistical  estimates  to  account 
for  the  missed  persons  so  that  the  combined  or  integrated  results 
will  be  available  by  legally  mandated  deadlines. 

Third,  pending  the  results  of  a  test  we  are  evaluating  now,  we 
may  mail  out  Spanish-language  questionnaires  in  areas  of  large 
concentrations  of  Spanish-speaking  households.  This  has  the  poten- 


tial  of  improving  the  response  rates,  coverage,  and  overall  data 
quality  in  such  areas. 

Fourth,  we  will  use  procedures  that  concentrate  on  counting  com- 
ponents of  the  homeless  population  where  they  obtain  services  such 
as  shelters  and  health  and  food  service  facilities.  We  plan  to  do  this 
instead  of  the  "S-Night"  procedures  of  the  1990  census,  which  in- 
cluded counting  components  of  homeless  on  the  streets  at  night. 

Fifth,  we  believe  that  by  changing  the  way  we  ask  people  to  list 
the  residents  at  their  addresses,  they  will  be  better  able  to  include 
persons  that  may  have  been  missed  in  the  past.  We  plan  to  make 
census  questionnaires  more  widely  available  than  in  the  past.  We 
will  place  them  in  accessible  locations  so  that  households  that  do 
not  receive  a  questionnaire  or  individuals  who  may  not  be  included 
on  a  return  questionnaire  may  pick  them  up,  complete  them,  and 
return  them  conveniently. 

We  are  concerned  about  potential  duplication  from  making  ques- 
tionnaires widely  available.  The  development  of  real-time  auto- 
mated matching  to  improve  census  coverage,  which  is  currently  un- 
derway, will  support  this  coverage-oriented  activity  and  is  essential 
to  our  commitment  to  count  all  who  want  to  be  counted.  This  link- 
age system  can  be  used  to  support  integrated  coverage  measure- 
ment, the  use  of  administrative  records,  data  collection  by  tele- 
phone, and  other  activities  that  improve  the  coverage  of  the  census. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  describe  seven  fundamental  ways 
that  are  designed  primarily  to  reduce  costs. 

First,  we  may  contact  only  a  sample  of  housing  units  for  which 
a  questionnaire  is  not  returned.  Sampling  for  nonresponse  follow- 
up  has  many  advantages.  It  decreases  the  workload  for  the  most 
costly  component  of  the  1990  census,  nonresponse  followup;  second, 
it  requires  few  enumerators  and/or  less  time,  leading  to  better  data 
quality;  and  third  it  allows  for  time  and  resources  for  employing 
coverage  measurement  methods  that  can  be  used  to  produce  a  sin- 
gle set  of  census  results  called  for  in  a  one-number  census. 

Second,  we  will  use  a  respondent-friendly  design,  including  mul- 
tiple mailings  to  households  to  increase  response. 

Third,  we  have  identified  and  begun  testing  improved  tech- 
nologies to  speed  collection  and  processing  of  census  data  and  to 
give  householders  greater  flexibility  in  how  they  can  respond  to  the 
census. 

Fourth,  we  will  work  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  identify  va- 
cant and  nonexistent  housing  units. 

Fifth,  with  the  development  of  Data  Capture  System  2000,  we 
will  be  able  to  convert  respondent-entered  information  directly  to 
computer-readable  form.  This  provides  major  opportunities  for 
streamling  census  processing  operations. 

Sixth,  over  the  next  several  months,  we  will  seek  ways  to  involve 
State,  local,  and  tribal  governments  in  taking  the  census.  A  major 
goal  of  these  initiatives  will  be  to  explore  the  potential  of  using  ad- 
ministrative records  and  other  existing  information  to  reduce  costs 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  census. 

In  addition,  we  are  looking  at  numerous  ways  to  increase  U.S. 
Postal  Service  involvement  in  the  census.  I  have  already  discussed 
Postal  Service  involvement  in  creating  the  Master  Address  File  and 


in  the  identification  of  vacant  and  nonexistent  housing  units.  And 
other  areas  are  discussed  in  the  written  testimony. 

Seventh,  we  plan  to  test  a  matrix  sampling  scheme  that  would 
require  most  respondents  receiving  sample  questionnaires  to  an- 
swer fewer  questions  than  if  they  had  received  a  long  form.  This 
could  have  beneficial  effects  on  response  rates  and  cost  reduction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  these  fundamental  reforms  have  the  po- 
tential to  make  the  census  more  accurate  and  less  costly.  We  must 
attempt  to  include  in  the  census  every  resident  in  the  United 
States. 

After  counting  everyone  who  wants  to  be  counted,  we  plan  to  use 
a  combination  of  counting,  sampling,  and  estimation  procedures  to 
account  for  everyone  else.  This  would  be  the  most  dramatic  depar- 
ture being  considered  for  the  2000  census  and  has  the  biggest  po- 
tential for  improving  accuracy  and  reducing  costs.  However,  as  I 
mentioned  in  my  testimony  before  the  subcommittee  last  October, 
the  increased  use  of  sampling  and  estimation  will  introduce  new 
uncertainty  into  the  data  for  areas  with  small  populations  such  as 
census  blocks  and  tracts,  small  towns,  and  less  populous  counties. 

Statistical  methods  cannot  make  a  bad  count  good.  They  can  only 
make  a  good  count  better.  That  is  why  some  of  the  reforms  that 
are  directed  at  accuracy  and  cost  also  make  it  easier  for  people  to 
include  themselves  in  the  census.  This  includes  making  question- 
naires widely  available,  multiple  contacts  with  housing  units,  and 
using  advanced  technologies  to  contact  persons  or  to  allow  them  to 
contact  us. 

These  reforms  will  help  us  do  a  better  job  in  meeting  our  com- 
mitment to  count  everyone  who  wants  to  be  counted.  Of  course,  we 
would  design  a  promotion  campaign  that  increases  the  likelihood 
that  people  will  want  to  be  included  in  the  census. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  testimony. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Scarr  follows:] 


THE  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

Washington,  DC.  S0230 


January  25,  1994 


The  Honorable  Thomas  C.  Sawyer 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Census, 

Statistics  and  Postal  Personnel 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C.    20515-6245 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  report  the  status  of  our  research  and  development 
program  for  the  2000  decennial  census.   We  are  working  diligently  to  produce  a  census  that 
is  simpler,  cheaper,  and  more  accurate.   It  is  my  pleasure  to  update  you  about  this  vital 
effort  to  identify  fundamental  changes  to  the  census  program. 

The  primary  objective  of  this  report  is  to  address  specific  concerns  expressed  in  the 
House-Senate  conference  report  on  the  1994  appropriations.    The  key  messages  I  wish  to 
convey  related  to  these  concerns  are  as  follows: 

1 .  The  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
have  played,  and  will  continue  to  play,  a  much  earlier  and  larger  role  in  planning  this 
census  than  they  have  for  any  previous  census. 

2.  Early  research  and  development  activities  have  identified  fundamental  reforms  that 
offer  great  promise  for  addressing  the  two  largest  problems  of  recent  censuses- 
persistent  differential  undercounts,  especially  for  minority  groups  and  certain 
geographic  areas,  and  spiraling  costs.    In  1995  we  will  test  advanced  sampling  and 
estimation  procedures  to  reduce  the  differential  undercount.    In  contrast  to  previous 
censuses  where  all  households  not  returning  a  questionnaire  by  mail  received  personal 
visits  by  census  enumerators,  a  sample  of  nonrespondents  will  be  visited.   This  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  collecting  information  for  nonresponding  households.   To  make  the 
census  simpler,  the  questionnaires  for  our  1995  test  will  be  easier  for  respondents  to 
complete  and  questionnaires  will  be  placed  in  convenient  locations  for  pickup. 

3.  Early  attention  by  the  OMB,  my  department,  and  other  Federal  agencies  in  clarifying 
the  appropriate  role  of  the  decennial  census  in  meeting  their  data  needs,  and  in 
exploring  new  ways  to  meet  these  needs,  has  led  to  exciting  new  proposals,  such  as 
collecting  sample  data  using  multiple  forms. 


4.  Planning  efforts  for  the  2000  decennial  census  are  on  schedule  and,  in  my  opinion, 
demonstrate  that  a  critical  and  open  review  of  program  objectives  can  reinvent  the 
way  the  Federal  Government  responds  to  the  needs  of  its  customers. 

5.  The  planning  effort  for  the  2000  decennial  census  has  been  open  to  all  new  ideas, 
including  those  that  may  require  legislative  changes.    Several  of  these  are  now  under 
review  and,  as  appropriate,  will  be  proposed. 

6.  In  response  to  the  suggestions  of  several  Members  of  Congress,  joint  2000  decennial 
census  planning  efforts  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  were  formally  established  in 
1990,  and  significant  progress  has  been  made  on  several  fronts.    Of  particular  note  is 
the  program  to  share  address  and  geographic  information  that  will  meet  critical  needs 
of  both  agencies,  including  the  Census  Bureau's  need  to  create  and  maintain  a 
nationwide  master  address  file. 

In  closing,  I  note  that  the  Census  Bureau  is  now  making  final  decisions  for  major  1995 
field  tests  that  will  provide  information  key  to  choosing  the  final  design  for  the  2000 
decennial  census.    If  fundamental  reforms  are  to  be  made  through  careful  research  and 
testing,  it  is  imperative  that  preparations  for  those  tests  be  sufficiently  funded  this  year.    We 
are  examining  reallocation  of  funds  within  the  Census  Bureau  to  meet  those  needs. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  interest  in  the  2000  decennial  census  planning  efforts. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  H.  Brown 
Enclosure 


REPORT  TO  CONGRESS  ON  THE  STATUS  OF  THE  YEAR  2000 
DECENNIAL  CENSUS  PLANNING  EFFORTS 


INTRODUCTION  AND  EXECUTrVE  SUMMARY 

This  document  responds  to  the  request  from  the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  conference 
committee  in  its  report  on  the  1994  appropriation  for  Year  2000  Decennial  Census  planning. 
The  specific  concerns  of  the  conference  committee  are  listed  below,  along  with  brief 
summaries  of  our  response  to  each  concern. 

o  Increased  Role  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Office  of  Management  and 

Budget  (OMB)  in  Planning  for  the  Year  2000  Decennial  Census-Section  I  describes 
how  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  OMB  have  played,  and  will  continue  to 
play,  a  much  larger  role  in  planning  this  census  than  they  have  for  any  previous 
census. 

o  Improving  Accuracy-Section  II  documents  fundamental  reforms  identified  through  the 

research  program  that  can  address  one  of  the  major  problems  of  recent  censuses- 
inaccurate  results  due  to  undercounts,  especially  for  minority  groups  and  certain 
geographic  areas.   While  the  conference  report  did  not  list  this  concern,  the  initial 
House  appropriation  report  did,  and  it  has  been  a  major  concern  of  the  Congress  for 
many  years. 

o  Reducing  Cost-Section  HI  documents  how  early  research  and  development  activities 

for  the  2000  decennial  census  have  identified  fundamental  reforms  that  offer  great 
promise  for  addressing  the  other  major  problem  of  recent  censuses-spiraling  costs. 

o  Scope  of  Census  Content-The  conference  report  requested  detailed  information  about: 

The  active  role  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  OMB  in  ensuring  Federal, 
state,  and  local  data  requirements  are  considered  in  the  planning  effort. 

Consideration  of  absolute  data  requirements  of  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
in  the  planning  effort. 

Consideration  of  data  needs  of  state  and  local  governments  in  the  planning 
effort. 

Reimbursement  for  data  collection  by  Federal  departments  and  agencies  for  a 
portion  of  the  costs  of  planning  for  and  conducting  the  2000  decennial  census. 
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Section  IV  describes  how  early  attention  by  the  OMB,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  other  Federal  agencies  has  been  instrumental  in  clarifying  the  appropriate  role  of 
the  decennial  census  in  meeting  their  data  needs.    Exploring  other  ways  to  meet  these 
needs  has  produced  exciting  new  proposals  that  can  simplify  the  decennial  census 
effort. 

o  Status  of  Year  2000  Decennial  Census  Planning  Efforts-Section  V  describes  the  key 

activities  and  accomplishments  to  date,  along  with  objectives  for  the  planned  1995 
census  field  tests.    A  summary  of  the  fundamental  changes  being  proposed  for  testing 
in  1995  is  shown  in  Table  1  on  the  next  page. 

o  Proposals  for  Legislative  Changes  Necessary  to  Address  the  Concerns  of  Congress- 

Section  VI  describes  those  new  ideas  that  may  require  legal  changes  and  for  which,  as 
appropriate,  legislative  initiatives  will  be  proposed. 

o  Progress  Being  Made  to  Promote  Cooperative  Efforts  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 

CUSPS)  Including  Efforts  to  Simplify  and  Lower  Costs  of  the  Next  Decennial 

Census-Section  VII  describes  how  joint  census  planning  efforts  with  the  USPS  were 
formally  established  in  1990,  and  how  significant  progress  has  been  made  on  several 
fronts.    Of  particular  note  are  efforts  to  share  address  and  geographic  information  that 
will  meet  critical  needs  of  both  agencies,  including  the  Census  Bureau's  effort  to  create 
and  maintain  a  nationwide  master  address  file. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  overarching  objectives  of  reducing  the  differential  undercount  and 
census  costs,  the  research  and  development  program  has  also  identified  a  number  of  ways  to 
simplify  the  public's  participation  in  the  census.   These  include  the  use  of  a  redesigned 
questionnaire  that  will  be  easier  for  people  to  complete;  offering  easier  access  to  paper 
questionnaires  and  providing  the  opportunity  to  respond  by  telephone;  and  reducing  the  length 
of  a  typical  questionnaire.   More  details  about  these  efforts  are  discussed  in  appropriate 
sections  of  this  report. 
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I.    INCREASED  ROLE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  THE  OFFICE 
OF  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET  IN  PLANNING  FOR  THE  YEAR  2000 
DECENNIAL  CENSUS 

In  November  1990,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  established  the  "Task  Force  for  Designing 
the  Year  2000  Census  and  Census  Related  Activities  for  2000-2009."    The  purpose  of  the 
Task  Force  is  to  study  fundamental  changes  to  the  methodologies  that  have  been  common  to 
decennial  census  designs  for  the  past  three  decennial  censuses.   With  the  support  of  OMB 
and  the  Congress,  funding  was  approved  beginning  in  1991  for  unprecedented  early  planning 
for  the  next  census  and  the  decade  beyond. 

The  Task  Force  is  composed  of  three  committees: 

o     The  Technical  Committee  is  responsible  for  identifying  key  research  questions, 

formulating  testing  objectives,  and  evaluating  research  findings.    Committee  members 
include  Department  of  Commerce  officials,  Census  Bureau  management,  and  senior 
technical  staff  from  three  other  statistical  agencies. 

o     The  Policy  Committee  is  responsible  for  the  review  of  design  alternatives  from  the 
standpoint  of  concerns  about  their  direct,  or  indirect,  effects  on  society  at  large,  as 
manifested  through  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.    Members  are  officials  from 
Executive  Branch  departments  and  agencies,  including  the  OMB. 

o     The  Advisory  Committee  serves  as  a  vehicle  to  identify  and  communicate  to  the 

Secretary  of  Commerce  the  concerns  of  non-Federal  and  nongovernment  stakeholders  in 
the  design  of  the  census.    Members  are  representatives  of  various  organizations, 
particularly  those  with  concerns  about  census  accuracy  and  data  for  small  areas.    The 
committee  also  includes,  as  ex  officio  members,  a  representative  from  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  and  staff  from  the  House  and  Senate  authorizing  committees. 

By  January  1995,  each  of  these  committees  will  make  final  recommendations  about  the  2000 
decennial  census  design  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

In  addition  to  the  Task  Force,  there  are  two  National  Academy  of  Sciences  panels  to  advise 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  options  for  the  2000  decennial  census  and  the  decade  beyond. 
The  first  of  these  panels  was  established  by  the  Census  Bureau  to  provide  independent  review 
of  the  technical  and  operational  feasibility  of  design  alternatives  and  tests  as  they  are 
developed  by  the  Technical  Committee  and  conducted  by  the  Census  Bureau.    This  panel, 
called  the  "Panel  to  Evaluate  Alternative  Census  Methods,"  issued  its  interim  report,  "A 
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Census  That  Mirrors  America,"  in  September  1993  and  is  scheduled  to  issue  its  final  report 
by  the  fall  of  1994. 

The  second  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Panel  deals  with  "Census  Requirements  for  the 
Year  2000  and  Beyond"  and  is  independently  examining  the  appropriate  role  of  the  decennial 
census  within  the  Federal  statistical  system.    This  panel  was  established  at  the  direction  of 
our  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee.    The  panel  issued  an  interim  report,  "Planning  the 
Decennial  Census,"  in  May  1993  and  is  scheduled  to  issue  its  final  report  by  November 
1994.    The  interim  reports  from  both  panels  have  been  provided  to  the  Secretary,  to  OMB, 
and  to  the  Congress. 

Additional  efforts  by  the  Secretary  and  the  OMB  relate  to  their  statutory  and  regulatory 
duties  regarding  the  questions  to  be  asked  in  the  decennial  census.    Their  efforts  on  this  front 
are  described  in  Section  IV  below. 


77-259  0-94 
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D.  IMPROVING  ACCURACY,  PARTICULARLY  FOR  MINORITY  GROUPS  AND 
CERTAIN  GEOGRAPHIC  AREAS 

The  1990  decennial  census  invested  heavily  in  intensive  methods  to  count  the  population. 
Counting  methods  have  exhausted  their  potential  for  enumerating  our  diverse  population. 
They  are  expensive  and  only  marginally  effective  in  counting  persons  who  live  in 
nontraditional  situations,  have  literacy  or  language  problems,  are  highly  mobile,  or  for  whom 
traditional  methods  do  not  work  for  any  number  of  reasons.    Therefore,  there  is  little 
potential  for  reducing  the  differential  undercount  and  containing  census  costs  solely  using 
traditional  counting  methods  alone.   The  interim  report  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
Panel  to  Evaluate  Alternative  Census  Methods  recommends  that  the  dual  objective  of 
reducing  the  differential  undercount  and  containing  costs  requires  use  of  sampling  and 
statistical  estimation. 

Planning  for  the  2000  decennial  census  must  take  advantage  of  other  methods,  in 
combination  with  such  counting  techniques,  to  decrease  the  differential  undercount.    In  1990, 
the  main  way  we  measured  the  undercount  was  the  Post-Enumeration  Survey  (PES).   In  the 
PES,  we  interviewed  an  independent  sample  of  the  population,  and  used  the  results  to 
estimate  the  number  and  characteristics  of  persons  missing  from  the  census.   Issues  of 
timing,  operational  complexity,  and  estimation  methods  prohibited  using  these  results  for 
adjusting  the  census  counts.    However,  we  believe  that  these  deficiencies  in  the  PES  can  be 
addressed,  and  that  we  can  employ  different  and  improved  statistical  procedures  to  reduce  the 
differential  undercount. 

Compared  to  using  counting  methods  alone,  applying  statistical  methods  requires  careful 
implementation  of  special  procedures  to  improve  the  results  of  a  census.    Statistical  methods 
require  complex  technical  calculations  and  assumptions  that  will  undoubtedly  be 
controversial,  even  among  statisticians.    Since  statistical  methods  apply  to  only  a  sample  of 
the  population,  reallocating  efforts  and  funds  from  the  counting  portion  of  the  census  to 
statistical  activities  could,  in  fact,  reduce  the  overall  cost  of  the  decennial  census  while  at 
the  same  time  reducing  the  differential  undercount. 

Statistical  methods  cannot  make  a  bad  count  good;  they  can  only  make  a  good  count  better. 
We  still  must  have  a  census  where  all  persons  have  the  opportunity  to  be  counted. 
Therefore,  we  have  been  researching  ways  to  improve  participation  overall  and  to  facilitate 
the  participation  of  undercounted  groups.  We  have  also  identified  ineffective  counting-based 
methods  and  procedures  to  learn  how  to  improve  or  eliminate  them.  This  allows  resources 
to  be  saved  or  reallocated  to  the  development  of  statistical  methods  that  will  improve  census 
coverage. 
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Use  of  Sampling  and  Integrated  Coverage  Measurement  to  Reduce  Differential  Undercounts 

First  and  foremost,  we  are  committed  to  using  an  integrated  coverage  measurement 
methodology  to  produce  a  census  that  reduces  the  differential  undercount.    To  this  end,  the 
Census  Bureau  is  investigating  a  new  way  of  taking  the  Decennial  Census  of  Population  and 
Housing.    The  motivation  is  that  the  Census  Bureau  has  measured  an  undercount  in  the  past 
six  censuses.    For  example,  the  Census  Bureau  estimates  that  the  1990  census  population 
count  was  1.6  percent  too  low  overall,  and  the  count  for  Blacks  was  4.4  percent  too  low. 
Although  there  have  been  steady  successful  improvements  in  counting  methods  since  1940, 
the  percentage  error  in  the  count  for  Blacks  has  remained  approximately  3  to  4  percent 
greater  than  for  the  country  as  a  whole.    As  counting  gets  more  complex  with  the  increasing 
diversity  and  mobility  of  the  population,  the  effectiveness  of  additional  improvements  in 
counting  is  approaching  diminishing  returns.    Also,  counting  has  become  increasingly 
expensive  as  the  Census  Bureau  makes  additional  attempts  to  contact  households,  and  as  the 
cost  of  our  temporary  labor  force  rises. 

We  will  use  statistical  techniques,  administrative  records,  and  the  like  to  estimate  the  number 
and  types  of  persons  missed  in  the  census  while  the  census  is  being  conducted.    We  will  use 
statistical  estimates  to  account  for  the  missed  persons,  so  that  the  combined  (integrated) 
results  will  be  available  by  the  legally  mandated  deadlines. 

We  are  currently  doing  research  to  determine  what  method  or  methods  will  be  used  to 
produce  these  estimates.  The  integrated  coverage  measurement  proposal  currently  under 
consideration  was  developed  as  a  hybrid  of  three  basic  methodologies;  we  called  these  the 
PES,  CensusPlus,  and  SuperCensus.    Considerations  of  these  proposals  identified  particular 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each.   These  considerations  also  identified  a  methodology  that 
could  incorporate  the  best  features  of  each. 

The  integrated  coverage  measurement  process  is  based  on  viewing  the  census  coverage 
problem  as  consisting  of  two  basic  components-persons  missed  due  to  missing  a  whole 
housing  unit,  and  persons  (possibly  whole  households)  missed  within  enumerated  housing 
units.   The  first  component  will  be  measured  using  an  independent  listing  of  housing  units 
before  the  census  in  a  sample  of  census  blocks.    The  second  component  will  be  measured 
using  an  intensive  independent  interview  followed  by  a  dependent  reconciliation.    The  results 
of  the  two  interview  processes  will  then  be  combined  in  an  estimation  stage  to  produce  final 
estimates  of  the  correct  population. 

The  use  of  administrative  records  is  also  being  considered  for  this  process.    Administrative 
records  may  be  obtained  and  matched  to  the  census  enumerations  before  the  independent 
coverage  measurement  interview.    Persons  from  the  administrative  record  files  who  are  not 
matched  to  a  census  enumeration  will  be  enumerated  in  the  reconciliation  phase  of  the 
interview  process. 
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Coverage  Questions  for  Complete  Listing  of  Household  Members 

We  will  change  the  way  we  ask  people  to  list  the  residents  at  their  address,  so  that  they  are 
better  able  to  include  persons  who  may  have  been  missed  in  the  past  due  to  error  or  tenuous 
attachment  to  the  household.  We  are  currently  engaged  in  an  extensive  program  of  research 
that  will  be  used  to  modify  the  1995  Census  Test  questionnaire. 

Making  Census  Questionnaires  Widely  Available 

In  past  decennial  censuses,  we  have  avoided  allowing  uncontrolled  distribution  of  census 
questionnaires  because  of  the  need  to  ensure  a  one-to-one  correspondence  between 
questionnaires  and  our  address  control  list.    While  this  ensured  operational  efficiencies  in  the 
census,  it  may  have  had  detrimental  impacts  on  coverage  and  most  certainly  damaged  the 
credibility  of  the  census.    For  the  2000  decennial  census-with  a  tryout  in  the  1995  Census 
Test-we  plan  to  place  questionnaires  in  accessible  locations  (post  offices,  convenience  stores, 
local  community  gathering  places,  and  the  like)  so  that  households  or  individuals  may  pick 
them  up,  complete  them,  and  return  them  conveniently.    This  will  make  the  census  simpler 
for  respondents.    While  we  are  concerned  about  the  duplication  this  could  cause, 
development  of  real-time  automated  matching  to  improve  census  coverage  (see  the  next 
paragraph)  will  support  this  coverage-oriented  activity  and  is  essential  to  our  commitment  to 
count  all  who  want  to  be  counted. 

Real-Time  Automated  Matching  to  Improve  Census  Coverage 

In  past  censuses,  there  have  been  a  number  of  cases  in  which  we  had  to  check  addresses  or 
persons  against  our  control  and  data  files.    The  process  to  do  this  matching,  for  the  purposes 
of  unduplicating  or  adding  people  to  the  census,  was  partially  automated  with  a  large  clerical 
component.    In  order  to  support  the  new  census  design  proposed  for  the  1995  Census  Test, 
these  capabilities  must  be  greatly  expanded.    We  will  develop,  to  the  extent  possible,  an 
automated,  interactive,  and  real-time  record  linkage  and  matching  system.    It  will  support 
several  new  design  features:    integrated  coverage  measurement;  making  questionnaires 
widely  available;  special  methods,  such  as  checking  against  administrative  records;  data 
collection  by  telephone;  and  other  activities  that  improve  the  coverage  of  the  census. 

Targeted  Methods  to  Count  Historically  Undercounted  Populations  and  Geographic  Areas 

Based  on  extensive  ongoing  research,  we  will  be  able  to:    (1)  identify  areas  where  barriers  to 
enumeration  exist-such  as  unusual  housing  situations,  mobile  populations,  or  linguistically 
isolated  groups;  and  (2)  use  innovative  enumeration  methods  targeted  at  these  specific 
conditions. 
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Mailout  of  Spanish  Language  Questionnaires 

Mailing  Spanish  language  questionnaires  has  the  potential  to  improve  the  response  rates, 
corresponding  coverage,  and  overall  data  quality  in  areas  with  large  concentrations  of 
Spanish-speaking  households.    While  we  have  made  Spanish  questionnaires  available  in  the 
past,  they  have  never  before  been  sent  during  the  initial  mailout.    We  are  currently 
conducting  a  test  to  determine  if,  in  fact,  there  are  benefits  to  such  a  mailing.    We  are  also 
comparing  the  effectiveness  of  a  bilingual  questionnaire  versus  sending  separate  Spanish  and 
English  questionnaires.    The  results  will  be  used  to  determine  whether,  and  how,  to  use  this 
mailing  in  the  1995  Census  Test.    Further  research  will  also  be  done  to  ensure  the  subject 
matter  concepts  are  appropriately  translated  into  Spanish. 

Counting  Persons  With  No  Usual  Residence 

Specifically,  we  propose  to  forego  the  "S-Night"  procedures  of  the  1990  census,  particularly 
the  procedures  to  count  components  of  the  homeless  population  on  the  street  at  night. 
Instead  we  will  use  procedures  that  concentrate  on  counting  these  groups  where  they  obtain 
services  such  as  in  shelters,  and  health  and  food  service  facilities.    This  type  of  change  has 
been  suggested  by  many  experts  and  the  details  will  be  developed  in  consultation  with  those 
knowledgeable  about  this  population. 
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m.   REDUCING  COST 

The  cost  of  conducting  the  decennial  census  has  increased  dramatically  in  the  past  few 
decades.   The  Census  Bureau  is  firmly  committed  to  studying  fundamental  changes  to  past 
census  procedures  for  which  an  overriding  goal  is  reducing  the  cost  of  future  censuses.   To 
support  this  effort  we  have  designed  and  built  highly  complex  automated  cost  models  to 
investigate  census  design  alternatives  and  operational  improvements  to  ensure  a  cost  effective 
census.    These  models  utilize  thousands  of  equations  to  depict  the  census  and  its  operational 
interrelationships. 

Based  on  our  research  to  date  we  have  identified  several  major  changes  in  census  operations 
and  processes  that  are  expected  to  yield  significant  cost  savings: 

Use  of  Sampling  of  Nonrespondents  to  Reduce  Census  Costs 

At  the  conclusion  of  our  initial  attempt  at  getting  completed  census  questionnaires-mostly  via 
mail-from  all  households,  we  are  planning  to  sample  the  addresses  for  which  we  do  not  have 
responses.    Sampling  for  nonresponse  follow-up  has  many  advantages:  (1)  it  decreases  the 
workload  for  the  most  costly  component  of  the  1990  census,  nonresponse  follow-up;  (2)  it 
requires  fewer  enumerators  and/or  less  time,  which  will  yield  higher  caliber  employees  and 
better  data  quality;  and  (3)  it  allows  more  time  and  resources  for  employing  coverage 
measurement  methods  that  can  be  used  to  produce  the  single  set  of  census  results  called  for 
in  a  "one-number"  census  (a  procedure  that  incorporates  results  from  counting,  assignment, 
and  estimation  methods  in  the  official  population  totals). 

The  Census  Bureau  has  developed  a  proposal  for  testing  sampling  for  nonresponse  follow-up 
in  the  1995  Census  Test.    This  test  will  implement  both  a  housing  unit  sample  and  a  block 
sample  in  each  site  to  produce  estimates  of  nonrespondents.    The  sampling  rate  in  each  site 
will  be  about  30  percent  of  the  total  nonresponse  universe. 

The  development  of  this  proposal  initially  gave  consideration  to  testing  some  combination  of 
truncation  and  sampling  for  nonresponse  follow-up.   Truncation  refers  to  stopping  all  census 
activities  after  some  portion  of  nonresponse  follow-up  has  been  completed.    Sampling  could 
then  be  used  to  obtain  estimates  for  the  balance  of  the  nonresponse  universe,  or  estimates 
could  be  derived  from  the  coverage  measurement  process. 

Testing  a  combination  of  truncation  and  sampling  offered  no  clear  advantages  over  testing 
sampling  alone  for  the  1995  Census  Test.    A  test  of  sampling  will  permit  the  development  of 
parameters  that  can  be  used  for  future  design  work  without  introducing  unnecessary  control 
problems  into  the  1995  Census  Test.   This  decision  for  the  1995  Census  Test  does  not  rule 
out  a  future  use  of  truncation  for  nonresponse  follow-up. 

Two  basic  sampling  strategies  were  considered  for  the  1995  Census  Test-sampling  of 
housing  units  without  regard  to  some  geographic  clustering,  or  sampling  census  blocks  and 
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conducting  nonresponse  follow-up  for  all  housing  units  in  the  selected  blocks.    The  housing 
unit  design  offered  lower  levels  of  uncertainty,  less  reliance  on  models,  and  potentially  a 
higher  degree  of  acceptability  because  there  would  be  some  sample  in  almost  every  block. 
The  block  design  offered  more  compatibility  with  the  coverage  measurement  process,  the 
potential  for  more  cost  savings,  and  the  potential  for  better  control  of  field  operations.   We 
need  more  information  to  decide  between  these  two  options,  so  we  will  test  and  evaluate  both 
of  them  in  the  1995  Census  Test. 


Respondent  Friendly  Questionnaire  Design  and  Implementation  Methods 

Our  research  has  focused  on  ways  to  increase  the  willingness  and  ability  of  householders  to 
respond  to  the  census  by  using:    (1)  questionnaire  design  and  mailing  package  formats  that 
are  much  easier  for  respondents  to  understand  and  complete;  and  (2)  notifications  for  alerting 
and  reminding  respondents  to  complete  the  forms.    Over  the  last  two  years,  we  have 
experimented  with  many  design  and  implementation  strategies  that  proved  to  increase  the 
mail  response  substantially.   Before  conducting  these  tests,  Washington  State  University  staff, 
at  the  request  of  the  Census  Bureau,  conducted  six  focus  groups  on  improving  questionnaire 
design  to  enhance  the  public's  response  to  the  census.   By  using  these  new  procedures,  we 
will  make  the  census  simpler  for  respondents,  save  the  cost  of  enumerator  visits  to  a 
significant  number  of  nonrespondents,  and  improve  data  quality  by  assuring  that  a  larger 
number  of  answers  are  collected  close  to  Census  Day. 

In  Section  IV  we  discuss  the  promising  results  of  two  experiments  to  test  alternative  formats 
for  decennial  census  questionnaires.    To  research  mail  implementation  strategies,  that  is, 
multiple-contacts  with  respondents  to  encourage  response,  we  conducted  the  Implementation 
Test  (IT).    Results  from  this  research  indicate  that  multiple  mailings  do  improve  response 
rates.     We  also  conducted  an  experiment  to  investigate  how  different  motivational  messages 
may  improve  response.   In  this  experiment,  the  Appeals  and  Long-Form  Experiment  (also 
conducted  to  assess  the  effect  of  applying  questionnaire  simplification  principles  to  longer 
forms),  we  learned  that  mail  response  rates  for  the  short  form  can  be  dramatically  improved 
by  using  a  mandatory  message,  "Your  Response  Is  Required  By  Law,"  on  the  outgoing 
envelope. 

Automation  of  Data  Collection 

We  have  identified  and  begun  testing  improved  technologies  to  speed  collection  and 
processing  of  census  data  and  to  give  householders  greater  flexibility  in  how  they  can 
respond  so  it  is  simpler  for  them  to  respond  to  the  census.    Research  to  measure  the  public's 
preference  for  various  response  mechanisms  has  been  conducted,  and  we  are  assessing 
publicly  available  response  technologies  as  well  as  current  and  emerging  data  capture 
technologies. 
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Using  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  (USPS)  to  Identify  Vacant  and  Nonexistent  Housing  Units 

In  the  census,  the  misclassification  of  occupied  housing  as  vacant  can  cause  significant 
coverage  deficiencies.    To  reduce  the  misclassification  of  units,  the  Census  Bureau 
traditionally  conducted  at  least  two  checks  by  different  census  enumerators  to  verify  the 
vacancy  status.    We  are  working  with  the  USPS  to  eliminate  one  of  these  visits  by  using 
information  supplied  by  local  letter  carriers  who  cannot  deliver  a  census  questionnaire 
because  a  housing  unit  is  vacant.    Besides  eliminating  a  costly  second  visit,  we  believe  this 
activity  will  yield  more  accurate  data  because  the  initial  determination  by  the  letter  carrier 
and  subsequent  follow-up  by  a  census  enumerator  to  all  units  classified  as  vacant  are 
conducted  closer  to  Census  Day.    This  activity  is  also  described  in  Section  VTJ. 

Data  Capture  System  for  the  2000  Decennial  Census  (DCS  2000)  Using  Electronic  Imaging 

In  past  censuses,  we  have  used  a  multiphase  data  capture  system  that  required  photographing 
census  questionnaires,  film  processing,  and  computer  translation  in  order  to  convert  written 
responses  to  computer- readable  form.    With  the  development  of  DCS  2000,  we  will  be  able 
to  convert  written  responses  directly  to  computer-readable  form.    This  provides  major 
opportunities  for  streamlining  census  processing  operations.    Also,  it  gives  us  a  means  for 
incorporating  Optical  Character  Recognition-having  machines  read  handwritten  numbers  and 
letters- into  the  processing  system.    Systems  designed  using  DCS  2000  have  the  potential  to 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  the  2000  decennial  census  and  improve  both  data  quality  and 
timing. 

Cooperative  Ventures 

Over  the  next  several  months,  we  will  seek  ways  to  involve  state,  local,  and  tribal 
governments;  and  other  organizations  and  interest  groups  in  taking  the  census.    A  major  goal 
of  these  initiatives  will  be  to  explore  the  potential  of  using  administrative  records  and  other 
existing  information  to  reduce  cost  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  census.    Additionally,  we 
are  looking  at  numerous  ways  to  increase  USPS  involvement  in  the  census.    Cooperative 
efforts  with  the  USPS  are  described  in  Section  VTJ. 
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IV.    THE  SCOPE  OF  CENSUS  CONTENT 

The  content  determination  process  is  used  to  select  the  questions  to  be  asked  on  the  decennial 
census  forms,  and  is  a  major  responsibility  of  the  Census  Bureau.    The  authority  for  this 
effort  is  delegated  to  the  Census  Bureau  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  who  in  turn 
receives  this  authority  from  the  Congress  (Title  13,  United  States  Code).    In  addition,  under 
the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  and  as  part  of  its  role  in  coordinating  statistical  efforts  across 
all  executive  agencies,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  has  major  responsibility 
for  this  same  effort.    As  in  previous  decades,  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  OMB  will  manage 
this  process  over  the  next  several  years  to  ensure  accurate  identification  of  important  Federal 
data  needs.    Further,  this  process  will  be  carried  out  in  conjunction  with  efforts  to  make 
fundamental  changes  in  the  role  and  scope  of  the  decennial  census. 

There  is  little  debate  that  the  decennial  census  should  collect  basic  data  about  the  population- 
those  data  needed  to  ensure  equity  in  apportionment  and  redistricting.    Throughout  history 
and  throughout  the  world,  censuses  have  also  been  used  to  collect  additional  information  that 
allows  a  nation  to  profile  itself  and  to  provide  a  single,  unique  source  of  comparative  small 
area  economic  and  social  characteristics  of  persons  and  their  housing  units.    A  major  issue 
that  has  arisen  in  the  current  quest  for  fundamental  census  reform  is  the  effect  that  collecting 
these  additional  data  has  on  the  coverage  and  cost  of  the  census.    Extensive  analyses  of  the 
1990  decennial  census  have  shown  that  asking  these  additional  questions  has  little,  if  any, 
effect  on  the  accuracy  of  the  population  counts.    The  additional  costs  of  the  questions  must 
be  weighed  against  the  value  of  the  information  provided  by  the  data,  whether  they  are 
needed  to  meet  statutory  requirements,  and  the  costs  of  other  mechanisms  to  obtain  the  data. 

Content  Determination  Process 

The  process  to  determine  content  for  the  decennial  census  involves  soliciting  information 
about  data  needs,  along  with  justifications,  from  the  Federal  and  non-Federal  sectors.    The 
venues  for  obtaining  content  recommendations  can  range  from  highly  structured,  systematic 
efforts  such  as  advisory  committees  and  local  public  meetings,  to  unsolicited  letters  from 
individuals  or  organizations.    In  reviewing  these  requests,  the  greatest  weight  is  given  to  data 
needs  in  response  to  legislative  requirements.    In  addition  to  legislative  requirements, 
respondent  burden  plays  an  important  role  in  determining  the  number  of  questions  that  appear 
on  decennial  census  forms.    The  Census  Bureau  also  screens  out  questions  that  are  intrusive, 
offensive,  or  widely  controversial,  and  questions  for  which  it  cannot  develop  clear,  concise 
wording.    After  testing  and  evaluation,  the  Census  Bureau  reports  its  recommendations  for 
census  content.   The  Department  of  Commerce  reports  to  the  Congress  twice-on  general 
topics  no  later  than  three  years  before  the  census  date,  and  on  specific  questions  no  later  than 
two  years  before  the  census  date. 
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Active  Role  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  OMB 

Both  the  Secretary  and  OMB  play  active  and  important  roles  in  determining  census  content. 
As  noted  above,  the  Secretary  has  an  important  role  in  determining  which  content  items  to 
include  in  the  census.    The  Secretary  also  authorizes  advisory  committees  to  help  the  Census 
Bureau  make  decisions  about  census  content  and  procedures.    The  OMB  uses  its  role  as 
coordinator  of  Federal  statistical  activities  to  solicit  and  evaluate  Federal  agency  needs  for 
decennial  census  data.    In  its  role  of  enforcing  provisions  of  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act, 
the  OMB  also  has  authority  to  review  and  approve  all  data  collection  forms  recommended  by 
the  Census  Bureau.    As  described  in  Section  I,  the  Census  Bureau  is  working  very  closely 
with  the  OMB  in  the  2000  decennial  census  planning  process,  particularly  for  content 
determination.    In  addition,  we  have  worked  with  key  stakeholders  and  the  OMB  to  learn 
about  changing  data  needs  affecting  race  and  ethnicity  classification.    These  efforts  will 
assure  appropriate  categories  for  the  race  and  ethnicity  question  in  the  2000  decennial  census 
to  more  accurately  reflect  increasing  racial  and  ethnic  diversity. 

Data  Requirements  of  Federal  Departments  and  Agencies 

The  process  for  content  determination  among  Federal  departments  and  agencies  has  already 
begun.    The  OMB,  through  its  participation  in  the  Policy  Committee  of  the  Task  Force, 
formally  solicited  suggestions  for  2000  decennial  census  topics  from  all  departments  and 
agencies.    The  OMB  provided  a  structured  response  format  that  required  detailed 
justifications,  including  specific  citation  of  Federal  statutes,  Executive  Orders,  or  Federal 
regulations  that  mandate  the  need  for  the  data.   The  Census  Bureau  is  working  closely  with 
the  OMB  and  with  legal  counsel  at  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  evaluate  these  responses. 
Preliminary  results  from  this  evaluation  have  been  used  to  determine  what  questions  will  be 
included  in  the  1995  Census  Test;  final  results  will  inform  the  Secretary's  determination  of 
content  for  the  2000  decennial  census. 

Data  Needs  of  State  and  Local  Governments 

The  Census  Bureau  has  developed  a  plan  for  soliciting  data  needs  from  the  non-Federal 
sector,  which  includes  state  and  local  governments  as  well  as  businesses  and  a  wide  range  of 
nonprofit  organizations.    Data  needs  from  this  sector  are  typically  for  detailed  social, 
demographic,  economic  and  housing  information  for  geographic  areas  such  as  counties, 
cities,  and  census  tracts  or  areas  with  sparse  populations.    These  are  the  types  of  areas  for 
which  the  decennial  census  provides  a  unique  source  of  comparable  data  derived  from 
uniform  collection  at  the  same  point  in  time.    Federal  statutes  and  program  requirements  are 
often  the  driving  force  that  generate  the  need  for  these  data  as  well.    For  example,  block 
grants  to  states  often  specify  use  of  census  data  to  distribute  funds  to  counties  or  local 
governments. 
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Reimbursing  the  Census  Bureau  for  Data  Collection 

The  Census  Bureau  has  collected  survey  data  on  a  cost  reimbursable  basis  for  many  decades. 
In  those  cases,  sponsors  for  the  data  collection  are  well  defined  and  the  purpose  for  which 
the  data  are  used  is  relatively  narrow  in  scope.   One  example  of  reimbursable  data  collection 
is  the  Current  Population  Survey  that  is  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.    Another 
example  is  the  Residential  Finance  Survey,  conducted  immediately  after  the  decennial  census, 
toward  which  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  made  a  significant 
contribution  of  funds  for  all  phases  of  data  collection  and  processing.   By  contrast,  there  are 
many  Federal  departments  and  agencies  that  use  decennial  census  data  and  the  purposes  for 
which  the  data  are  used  are  quite  diverse.   Thus,  it  is  a  much  more  complex  task  to 
determine  how  the  Census  Bureau  might  allocate  the  cost  of  collecting  the  data  among  the 
Federal  agencies.   For  example,  most  agencies  use  data  from  a  relatively  small  subset  of 
questions  on  the  census  form.    In  many  cases,  agencies  require  information  from  the  same 
question  (for  example,  income).    In  addition,  some  relatively  small  agencies,  such  as  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  may  have  significant  data  requirements 
equivalent  to  those  for  much  larger  agencies.    These  situations  raise  questions  about  how  we 
would  apportion  funding  responsibility  fairly  among  the  agencies.  The  issue  of 
reimbursement  is  made  all  the  more  complex  by  the  large  number  of  state  and  local 
governments  that  also  use  decennial  census  data  but  do  not  reimburse  the  Census  Bureau  for 
data  collection.    Nevertheless,  we  believe  it  is  important  to  pursue  this  concept.   We  have 
already  begun  to  discuss  this  idea  with  Federal  departments  and  agencies  participating  in  the 
Policy  Committee  and  will  continue  to  develop  methods  of  apportioning  the  cost  of  the 
census  among  our  Federal  data  users. 

Development  of  a  User  Friendly  Form 

The  Census  Bureau  has  conducted  numerous  focus  groups  on  improving  questionnaire  design 
and  several  important  tests  of  alternative  formats  for  decennial  census  questionnaires.   The 
Simplified  Questionnaire  Test  (SQT)  focused  on  the  "short  form,"  which  was  mailed  to  most 
households  in  the  decennial  census.    This  study  found  higher  response  rates  for  households 
receiving  the  same  number  of  questions  as  in  1990  but  formatted  in  a  more  "user  friendly" 
design  than  for  households  receiving  the  1990  short  form.   Extension  of  this  approach  to  the 
long  (sample)  form  in  the  Appeals  and  Long-Form  Experiment  (ALFE)  also  resulted  in  a 
higher  response  rate  (over  the  1990  format)  for  one  version  of  the  long  form  that  had  a  more 
user-friendly  layout.   We  have  incorporated  the  experience  gained  from  these  experiments  in 
the  1995  census  test  design. 

Content  for  the  1995  Census  Test 

As  noted  above,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  submit  topics  for  the  2000  decennial  census 
to  Congress  in  April  1997.    Thus,  the  content  determination  process  will  not  be  completed 
until  well  past  the  1995  Census  Test.    Further,  single  location  tests  planned  for  1995  are  not 
good  vehicles  for  testing  new  questionnaire  topics  or  wording.   Therefore,  the  choice  of 
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content  for  the  1995  Census  Test  is  not  a  formal  part  of  the  content  determination  process  for 
the  2000  decennial  census  described  above. 

Based  on  the  efforts  to  date  with  OMB  and  Federal  agencies,  described  above,  we  plan  to 
include  in  the  1995  Census  Test  those  topics  that  are  needed  to  provide  data  required  by  law. 
This  would  include  17  questions  for  which  a  law  specifies  that  the  data  must  come  from  the 
decennial  census.    Of  these,  six  questions  would  be  asked  for  all  households  (the  "short 
form").    The  remaining  11  questions,  and  26  questions  for  which  a  law  specifies  that  the  data 
must  be  collected  (and  the  census  has  been  used  as  the  vehicle  to  meet  this  requirement),  will 
be  collected  only  for  a  sample  of  households.    This  proposal  would  eliminate  1 1  questions 
that  were  included  on  the  1990  decennial  census  long  form. 

(Note  that  the  review  of  legislative  requirements  is  still  underway,  so  the  above  conclusions 
are  subject  to  change.) 

Alternative  Sources  to  Obtain  Data 

In  addition  to  researching  improvements  in  more  traditional  data  collection  methods,  the 
Census  Bureau  is  investigating  the  feasibility  of  alternative  data  collection  methods  that  could 
have  a  profound  impact  on  the  way  we  collect,  process,  and  disseminate  information. 

o     Continuous  Measurement 

This  research  has  developed  a  prototype  design  for  an  ongoing  "Intercensal  Long  Form" 
(ILF)  survey,  which  could  replace  the  traditional  "long  form"  data  collected  in  the 
census.    The  survey  would  use  the  Census  Bureau's  Master  Address  File  (MAF)  as  a 
sampling  frame,  and  use  a  combination  of  a  mail  questionnaire  and  follow-up  by 
telephone  or  personal  visit. 

The  typical  ILF  small-area  estimate  would  be  the  average  of  a  characteristic  over  the 
three-year  period  1999-2001.    To  contain  costs,  this  estimate  would  likely  be  somewhat 
less  precise  than  the  corresponding  1990  long  form  estimate.    The  advantage  of  the  ILF 
is  that  the  estimate  then  would  be  updated  regularly  throughout  the  decade,  using  five- 
year  averages. 

Besides  providing  more  current  data,  the  ILF  would  benefit  from  a  permanent  field  staff 
and  the  opportunity  for  continuous  quality  improvement.  The  overall  continuous 
measurement  proposal  includes  an  Integrated  Estimates  Program,  using  the  MAF  to  link 
data  from  the  ILF,  other  household  surveys  such  as  the  Current  Population  Survey,  and 
administrative  records,  into  a  single  statistical  system  which  would  be  in  place  by  about 
2004. 

The  immediate  research  issues  are  the  coverage  of  MAF  as  a  sampling  frame,  the 
acceptability  of  five-year  averages  and  lower  precision  to  users  of  census  sample  data, 
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and  the  ability  to  deliver  data  in  a  timely  fashion.    Current  plans  include  a  telephone 
survey  to  start  a  prototype  continuous  measurement  program  in  1996. 

o     Matrix  Sampling 

In  a  matrix  sampling  design,  questions  normally  appearing  together  on  the  decennial 
census  "long  form"  would  be  distributed  across  two  or  more  sample  forms.    In  this  way, 
most  respondents  receiving  sample  forms  would  be  required  to  answer  fewer  questions 
than  if  they  had  received  the  full  long  form.    Thus,  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
questions  would  reduce  respondent  burden,  make  the  census  simpler  for  respondents,  and 
may  increase  total  response  thereby  reducing  cost.    We  plan  to  test  a  prototype  matrix 
design  in  the  1995  Census  Test  to:  1)  observe  the  implications  of  matrix  sampling  for 
delivery  and  capture  of  multiple  sample  forms  and  2)  observe  and  evaluate  the  reaction  of 
respondents  to  receiving  sample  forms  with  varying  levels  of  sample  content  such  as 
through  the  observation  of  differential  mail  response  rates. 

o     Administrative  Records 

The  Census  Bureau  is  doing  extensive  research  and  development  on  the  use  of 
administrative  records  for  coverage  measurement  and  coverage  improvement.    The  use  of 
administrative  records  for  coverage  improvement  and  measurement  will  be  an  important 
component  of  the  1995  Census  Test.    While  we  have  determined  that  conducting  a  census 
solely  through  the  use  of  administrative  records  is  not  feasible  for  2000,  we  still  hope  to 
continue  this  important  research  (subject  to  funding)  for  the  2010  census.    Also,  the 
Census  Bureau's  existing  intercensal  estimation  program  uses  administrative  records.   We 
hope  to  explore  how  expanded  use  of  administrative  records  can  enhance  this  program  as 
part  of  long-range  continuous  measurement  system  development. 
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V.    STATUS  OF  THE  YEAR  2000  DECENNIAL  CENSUS  PLANNING  EFFORTS 

Planning  efforts  for  the  2000  decennial  census  are  on  schedule  and  we  are  now  just  over 
halfway  through  our  research  and  development  programs  to  design  a  better  census.    The 
hallmark  of  the  research  and  development  program  has  been  an  extensive  effort  to  seek  out 
and  listen  to  all  those  with  ideas  for  change.    From  many  different  sources  we  have  heard 
that  the  ever-changing  society  of  the  United  States  and  the  rapidly  changing  census-taking 
environment  mean  that  we  cannot  afford  to  take  the  next  census  as  we  have  taken  past 
censuses.    The  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Census  Bureau  are  committed  to 
considering  fundamentally  different  methodologies  and  listening  to  all  who  can  offer 
informed  advice  on  changes  to  consider.    In  addition  to  advice  from  the  three  committees 
comprising  the  Task  Force,  we  have  sought  advice  from  our  professional  and  minority 
census  advisory  committees,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  professional  associations, 
data  user  groups,  other  Federal  and  state  agencies,  the  Congress,  and  Census  Bureau  staff. 

From  February  1991  through  November  1991  we  held  focus  groups  with  stakeholders 
representing  hundreds  of  organizations  to  begin  exploring  new  ideas  for  improving  the 
decennial  census.   We  classified  these  ideas  for  fundamental  change  into  major  census 
features,  or  "building  blocks,"  and  defined  all  the  different  ways  these  building  blocks  could 
be  used. 

In  January  1992,  the  Technical  Committee  of  the  Task  Force  took  these  census  building 
blocks  and  developed  14  alternative  census  designs.   We  then  initiated  a  series  of  meetings 
with  stakeholders  to  discuss  the  designs  and  to  surface  relevant  research  questions.   In  these 
meetings,  called  Alternative  Design  Assessment  Meetings,  we  talked  to  over  25  stakeholder 
groups  between  February  1992  and  June  1992.    The  technical  and  policy  questions  from 
these  groups  became  the  basis  for  the  research  and  development  agenda. 

In  the  March  25,  1993  Federal  Register  we  solicited  public  comment  on  the  proposed  criteria 
for  assessing  census  design  alternatives.   We  received  over  100  sets  of  comments.   On 
July  20,  1993  the  Federal  Register  reported  the  final  design  assessment  criteria  and  explained 
the  changes  we  made  based  upon  the  comments  we  received.   This  input  was  used  to  prepare 
the  Design  Alternative  Recommendations  report  in  early  1993.   In  this  widely  distributed 
document  we  concluded  that  any  specific  design,  by  itself,  was  not  the  best  we  could  do 
because  every  design  had  one  or  more  features  that  had  shown  promise  in  our  research. 
Some  construed  this  discarding  of  all  14  designs  as  also  abandoning  all  the  new  ideas  to 
improve  the  census  process.    This  was  not  the  case.   We  selected  the  most  promising  ideas 
from  each  design  based  on  extensive  discussion  and  review  by  stakeholders. 

In  August  1993  we  used  these  ideas  to  prepare  the  Test  Design  Recommendation  report. 
This  document,  containing  the  proposed  goals  and  methods  for  use  in  the  1995  Census  Test, 
was  also  widely  distributed  for  public  review.   Based  on  the  many  useful  and  insightful 
comments  we  received,  we  are  now  preparing  the  final  design  plans  for  the  1995  Census 
Test.    This  test,  which  will  be  the  culmination  of  the  research  and  development  effort, 
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provides  a  crucial  opportunity  to  integrate  the  findings  of  individual  research  studies  into  an 
overall  2000  decennial  census  design.    We  will  conduct  this  test  in  three  urban  sites  (New 
Haven,  Connecticut;  Oakland,  California;  and  Paterson,  New  Jersey)  and  one  rural  site  (six 
parishes  in  Northwestern  Louisiana-Bienville,  De  Soto,  Jackson,  Natchitoches,  Red  River, 
and  Winn).    The  1995  Census  Test  results  will,  in  large  measure,  form  the  basis  for  the  final 
design  of  the  2000  decennial  census,  a  decision  we  will  make  in  December  1995. 
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VI.    PROPOSALS  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  CHANGES  NECESSARY  TO  ADDRESS  THE 
CONCERNS  OF  CONGRESS 

Many  fundamental  changes  to  the  way  we  have  previously  conducted  the  decennial  censuses 
are  under  consideration.    Some  of  the  proposals  for  change  cannot  be  implemented  unless 
current  legislation  is  amended.    Following  are  descriptions  of  legislative  initiatives  that  are 
either  currently  under  consideration  at  the  Census  Bureau  or  require  action  outside  the 
Census  Bureau.    Other  legislative  changes  may  be  necessary  as  we  move  toward  a  final  2000 
decennial  census  design. 

Use  of  Sampling 

The  Census  Bureau  is  considering  whether  Title  13,  United  States  Code,  should  be  amended 
regarding  the  use  of  sampling  for  appropriate  purposes.    The  Census  Bureau  is  examining 
greater  use  of  sampling  to  support  two  primary  goals:  reducing  the  differential  undercount 
and  reducing  costs  (as  described  in  Sections  II  and  HI). 

Give  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the  Discretion  to  Share  the  Census  Bureau's  Address  List 
When  It  Is  Required  for  the  Efficient  and  Economical  Conduct  of  Censuses  and  Surveys 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  once  address  list  information  is  collected  and  recorded  by 
the  Census  Bureau  it  is  confidential  under  Section  9  of  Title  13,  United  States  Code. 
Therefore,  only  sworn  census  employees  currently  may  see  the  information. 

We  are  seeking  a  legislative  change  that  would  allow  the  Census  Bureau  to  share  its  address 
lists  with  Federal,  state,  and  local  officials  to:    1)   improve  the  accuracy  and  ensure  the 
completeness  of  the  lists,  and  thus,  of  the  statistical  programs  for  which  they  are  used; 
2)  provide  meaningful  participation  by  governmental  units  in  the  census,  thereby  improving 
the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  data;  and   3)   minimize  the  costs  to  the  taxpayer  for  the 
construction  of  duplicative  address  lists  by  various  governmental  agencies  to  implement 
programs  of  public  health,  public  safety,  or  other  public  purposes,  in  addition  to  improving 
the  effectiveness  of  such  programs.    This  legislation  is  needed  primarily  to  improve  the 
decennial  census  address  list  and  make  the  decennial  census  more  accurate  and  more 
efficient,  and  would  have  the  added  benefit  of  helping  public  health  and  safety  agencies  carry 
out  their  missions  more  efficiently.    This  legislation  would  also  permit  the  Census  Bureau  to 
share  its  list  with  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  (USPS),  to  develop  and  maintain  a  joint  address 
list,  on  a  nationwide  basis.   The  USPS  authority,  Title  39,  United  States  Code,  would  also 
need  to  be  amended  to  permit  sharing  its  address  list  with  the  Census  Bureau. 
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Change  Census  Day 

Census  Day,  which  is  specified  in  Section  141  of  Title  13,  United  States  Code,  has  been 
April  1  since  the  1930  census.   The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Panel  to  Evaluate 
Alternative  Census  Methods  has  recommended  that  the  Census  Bureau  examine  the  efficacy 
of  moving  Census  Day.    Moving  Census  Day  to  an  earlier  date  in  February  or  March  could 
offer  several  advantages. 

An  earlier  Census  Day  would  allow  more  time  before  the  deadline  by  which  the  President 
must  deliver  the  apportionment  counts  (currently  December  31  of  the  census  year)  to 
implement  follow-up  activities  and  an  integrated  coverage  measurement  program  for  a  one- 
number  census.     An  earlier  Census  Day  would  also  relieve  some  of  the  problems 
encountered  enumerating  households  that  move  during  the  census  period.    Research  shows 
that  the  peak  moving  season  in  the  United  States  begins  in  mid-May. 

An  earlier  Census  Day  may  also  make  it  easier  to  enumerate  college  students,  who  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  in  session,  and  the  homeless,  who  would  still  be  using  shelters  and  services 
in  the  colder  weather. 

Provide  for  Exemptions  to  Encourage  Work  on  the  Decennial  Census 

The  decennial  census  of  population  and  housing  poses  a  unique  hiring  problem  in  that  it  has 
always  required  a  large  number  of  workers  for  a  relatively  short  time  to  staff  positions  in 
temporary  local  field  and  processing  offices.    Through  efforts  to  improve  mail  response 
rates,  and  through  the  proposed  use  of  sampling  for  nonresponse  follow-up,  we  may  be  able 
to  significantly  reduce  these  staffing  needs.    Nevertheless,  we  expect  that  under  any  scenario 
for  the  2000  decennial  census,  the  required  number  of  short-term  census  workers  will  be 
high  and  the  difficulty  in  filling  all  positions  with  qualified  candidates  will  be  great. 

For  the  1990  decennial  census,  Congress  passed  legislation  to  help  the  Census  Bureau  hire 
short-term  workers  by  exempting  reemployed  Federal  civilian  and  military  annuitants 
involved  in  the  1990  decennial  census  from  offsets  in  pay  and  other  benefits.   The  Census 
Bureau  also  arranged  for  administrative  exemptions  for  various  classes  of  workers. 

This  legislative  initiative,  currently  undergoing  review,  would  require  amending  Title  13, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  similar  exemptions  for  the  2000  decennial  census.    In 
addition,  it  would  provide  exemptions  regarding  dual  compensation  and  overtime  that  would 
permit  current  Federal  workers  to  take  part-time  census  jobs  in  addition  to  their  regular  jobs. 
It  also  contains  other  provisions  to  give  the  Census  Bureau  greater  flexibility  in  establishing 
its  own  recruitment  programs,  in  keeping  with  recommendations  in  the  Report  of  the 
National  Performance  Review. 
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Give  the  Census  Bureau  Access  to  USPS  Address  Information 

To  fully  implement  our  plans  for  a  comprehensive  and  permanently  maintained  Master 
Address  File  linked  to  the  TIGER  database,  we  are  relying  on  address  information  collected 
and  maintained  routinely  by  the  USPS.   The  USPS  has  demonstrated  a  willingness  to  share 
this  information  with  us  but  is  prevented  from  doing  so  by  confidentiality  provisions  of 
Title  39,  United  States  Code.    The  USPS  has  recommended  the  enactment  of  permanent 
legislation  that  specifically  authorizes  it  to  furnish  address  information  to  the  Census  Bureau 
and  that  also  provides  for  the  continued  confidentiality  of  the  information. 

Other  Possibilities 

o     If  we  find  there  are  restrictions  on  accessing  critical  administrative  records,  legislation 
may  be  requested. 

o     Implementation  of  a  continuous  measurement  system  may  require  changes  in  legislation. 
For  example,  legislation  that  mandates  the  use  of  data  normally  obtained  from  the 
decennial  census  long  form  may  now  have  to  be  broadened  to  include  data  from  other 
sources. 
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Vn.  PROGRESS  BEING  MADE  TO  PROMOTE  COOPERATIVE  EFFORTS  WITH 
THE  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE  (USPS)  INCLUDING  EFFORTS  TO  SIMPLD7Y 
AND  LOWER  COSTS  OF  THE  NEXT  DECENNIAL  CENSUS 

Historically,  the  USPS  has  made  significant  contributions  in  the  taking  of  the  decennial 
census.   With  the  advent  of  a  predominantly  mail-out/mail-back  census  in  1970,  census 
taking  has  relied  heavily  on  the  USPS  for  the  development  of  the  census  address  list  and  for 
the  delivery  and  return  of  census  questionnaires.    Acting  on  guidance  from  the  Congress  and 
others,  we  are  expanding  the  role  of  the  USPS  in  the  2000  decennial  census. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  USPS  have  made  significant  progress  toward 
developing  a  methodology  for  a  cooperative  program  to  create  and  continuously  update  a 
nationwide  Master  Address  File  (MAF)  linked  to  the  TIGER  system  (a  computer  database 
containing  geographic  information).   Both  products  are  essential  to  support  any 
2000  decennial  census  design.   We  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  first  phase  of  an  address 
information  sharing  pilot  project,  initially  involving  five  3-digit  ZIP  Code  areas 
encompassing  approximately  900,000  residential  addresses. 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  pilot  project,  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  USPS  each  performed 
computer  matches  between  their  own  address  information  and  that  of  the  other  agency.   The 
Census  Bureau  also  matched  address  information  from  the  USPS  to  the  TIGER  data  base. 
Staff  from  each  agency  analyzed  the  results  of  these  activities  and  met  on  November  9,  1993 
to  review  the  results.    Our  conclusions  include: 

o     There  are  significant  benefits  to  working  cooperatively. 

o     Neither  organization  encountered  any  significant  problems  in  receiving,  reading,  storing, 
or  manipulating  the  automated  address  information  provided  by  the  other,  and  each 
successfully  matched  the  address  information  provided  by  the  other.    Each  learned  about 
more  effective  ways  to  perform  future  matches  and  is  adjusting  its  software  accordingly. 

o  In  matching  the  address  information  from  the  USPS  to  the  TIGER  data  base  to  determine 
the  census  geographic  code  for  each  address,  the  Census  Bureau  achieved  a  higher  match 
rate  than  it  usually  does  with  addresses  from  outside  sources. 

o     The  processes  performed  by  the  Census  Bureau  identified  more  than  3,500  unique  street 
names  associated  with  USPS  addresses  that  did  not  match  street  names  in  the  TIGER  data 
base.   This  supports  the  fundamental  assumption  that  a  cooperative  program  between  the 
two  agencies  will  provide  information  needed  to  help  keep  the  TIGER  data  base  and  the 
MAF  up  to  date. 

o     Census  Bureau  and  USPS  staff  will  complete  map  update  activities  for  selected  new 
streets  identified  by  the  automated  address  match  in  the  first  phase  sites. 
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At  this  same  meeting,  the  USPS  and  Census  Bureau  staff  agreed  that  there  would  be  benefit 
in  conducting  a  second  phase  to  the  address  information  sharing  pilot  project.    The  second 
phase  will  consist  of  similar  activities  for  the  1995  Census  Test  sites.    The  Census  Bureau 
will  request  an  amendment  to  the  current  Memorandum  of  Understanding  for  the  specific  test 
sites. 

Finally,  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  USPS  are  developing  proposed  language  for  changing 
Titles  13  and  39,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  both  agencies  to  fully  share,  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  the  address  information  each  maintains. 

The  Census  Bureau  and  the  USPS  continue  to  implement  other  activities  for  sharing 
geographic  information: 

o     Having  provided  the  USPS  with  extracts  from  the  TIGER  data  base  equating  1990  census 
blocks  with  districts  of  the  103rd  Congress  to  help  the  USPS  determine  the  number  of 
mail  drops  for  each  district,  the  Census  Bureau  will  continue  providing  updated 
information  as  several  states  establish  new  districts  for  the  104th  Congress. 

o     The  Census  Bureau  has  provided  TIGER/Line  files  with  ZIP+4  Codes  to  support  USPS 
pilot  projects  for  automated  restructuring  of  carrier  routes. 

o     Staff  from  both  agencies  continue  to  discuss  improved  letter  carrier  and  enumerator 
routing  applications  that  will  benefit  the  activities  of  both  agencies. 

In  addition  to  the  progress  on  activities  related  to  sharing  address  and  geographic 
information,  the  Census  Bureau  and  the  USPS  are  working  on  a  number  of  other  activities. 
To  guide  these  efforts,  we  established  a  Joint  Committee  for  Census  Planning  in  November 
1990.    The  Joint  Committee  meets  quarterly  to  explore  and  develop  ways  that  USPS 
expertise  can  improve  the  census.    The  Committee's  accomplishments  over  the  past  year 
include: 

Developing  a  Process  for  Using  Letter  Carrier  Identification  of  Vacant  Housing 

In  the  census,  the  misclassification  of  occupied  housing  as  vacant  can  cause  significant 
coverage  deficiencies.    To  reduce  the  misclassification  of  units,  the  Census  Bureau 
traditionally  conducts  at  least  two  checks  by  census  enumerators  to  verify  the  vacant  status. 
We  are  working  with  the  USPS  to  eliminate  one  of  these  visits  by  using  information  supplied 
by  local  letter  carriers  when  they  cannot  deliver  a  census  questionnaire  because  an  address  is 
vacant.    Besides  eliminating  a  costly  second  visit,  we  believe  this  activity  will  yield  more 
accurate  data  because  the  initial  determination  by  the  letter  carrier  and  subsequent  follow-up 
by  a  census  enumerator  to  all  units  classified  as  vacant  are  conducted  closer  to  Census  Day. 
We  are  currently  working  on  the  detailed  planning  for  testing  this  operation  in  the  1995 
Census  Test. 
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Relying  on  USPS  Letter  Carriers  for  the  Accurate  and  Timely  Delivery  of  Census 
Questionnaires 

The  mail-out/mail-back  method  of  census  taking  provides  the  most  reliable  data  and  reduces 
the  need  for  census  enumerators  to  go  door-to-door  to  collect  census  data;  this  increases 
efficiency  and  dramatically  reduces  the  cost  of  the  census.    The  Joint  Committee  is  initiating 
focus  groups  with  local  letter  carriers  to  provide  specific  ideas  about  the  exterior  design  of 
the  census  mailing  packages  so  that  letter  carriers  can  recognize  them  easily  and  handle  them 
accordingly. 

Collaboration  on  Ways  to  Encourage  Local  Efforts  to  Convert  Rural  Style  Addresses 

Many  local  areas  are  converting  their  rural  style  addresses  (Rural  Route  and  Box  Number)  to 
house  number/ street  name  style  addressing  because  of  the  advantages  in  routing  of 
emergency  service  vehicles  (fire,  police,  and  ambulance).    Both  the  Census  Bureau  and  the 
USPS  will  benefit  from  these  conversions.    We  are  looking  at  ways  to  work  together  to 
encourage  or  facilitate  these  address  conversions  and  collect  information  that  will  link  the  old 
rural  style  addresses  to  the  new  house  number/street  name  addresses. 

Investigation  of  Letter  Carrier  Involvement  in  Collecting  the  Census  Data 

It  has  been  suggested  that  letter  carriers  be  used  to  provide  census  information  for 
households  that  do  not  return  their  completed  census  questionnaires  by  mail.    A  key  question 
is  whether  this  could  be  accomplished  without  the  letter  carrier  making  direct  contact  with 
the  households.    Our  joint  finding  is  that  this  is  not  the  case;  letter  carriers  are  not 
universally  knowledgeable  about  the  minimum  mandated  census  information  (age,  sex,  race, 
Hispanic  origin,  and  household  relationships)  for  all  of  the  persons  along  their  delivery 
routes.    Based  on  this  conclusion,  the  USPS  and  the  Census  Bureau  jointly  prepared  a  report 
that  looks  at  the  feasibility  of  letter  carriers  conducting  the  nonresponse  follow-up  operation 
through  contact  with  households.    Both  agencies  concluded  that  there  is  no  methodology  for 
having  letter  carriers  conduct  the  nonresponse  follow-up  operation  without  adding  to  the 
overall  cost  of  the  census  (carriers  are  paid  significantly  more  than  temporary  census 
enumerators),  without  having  an  impact  on  the  delivery  of  the  U.S.  mail,  or  without 
undermining  public  confidence  in  the  privacy  of  information  entrusted  to  the  postal  system. 

Using  Local  Post  Offices.  Particularly  in  Rural  Areas,  to  Distribute  or  Make  Available 
Unaddressed  Questionnaires 

To  support  the  goal  of  providing  an  opportunity  for  each  person  to  be  counted,  we  are 
considering  multiple  locations  for  distribution  of  blank  census  forms.    Using  post  offices  as 
one  category  of  locations  would  allow  people  who  do  not  receive  a  questionnaire  or  believe 
they  were  not  included  on  a  census  form  to  pick  up  census  questionnaires,  complete  them 
and  return  them  conveniently.    We  are  working  on  plans  for  testing  this  in  the  1995  Census 
Test. 
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Response  to  Written  Questions  Submitted  by  Harry  A.  Scarr 

.Question  1.  Can  you  describe  in  more  detail  the  targeted  methods  that  you  plan 
to  test  in  1995? 

Answer.  We  are  now  in  the  process  of  defining  the  specific  targeted  methods  that 
will  be  tested  in  the  1995  Census  Test.  Some  of  the  targeted  enumeration  methods 
that  we  are  considering  include: 

1.  The  development  of  training  modules  addressing  specific  barriers  to  enumera- 
tion. 

2.  Blitz  enumeration,  where  we  send  a  group  of  enumerators  to  complete  an  as- 
signment area  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

3.  Increasing  the  use  of  procedures  in  urban  areas  where  we  enumerate  by  per- 
sonal visit  instead  of  using  the  mail. 

4.  The  use  of  local  community  or  neighborhood  leaders  to  assist  in  the  enumera- 
tion and  the  identification  of  hidden  housing  units. 

5.  Use  of  community-based  organizations  to  provide  questionnaire  assistance  and 
to  help  with  outreach/promotion. 

6.  Making  unaddressed  questionnaires  widely  available  in  various  languages  in 
targeted  areas. 

7.  Developing  outreach  messages  to  address  local  needs/concerns. 

Question  2.  Can  you  describe  in  more  detail  the  research  you  are  conducting  to 
improve  completion  of  the  household  roster  on  the  census  questionnaire? 

Answer.  There  are  currently  three  studies  being  conducted  to  explore  improved 
methods  for  developing  the  household  roster.  First,  the  Living  Situation  Survey  is 
in  the  analysis  phase  and  preliminary  results  are  expected  this  month.  The  purpose 
of  this  study  is  to  learn  more  about  new  or  changed  household  composition,  mobility, 
residence  patterns,  and  the  attachment  of  persons  to  households  and  other  places. 
The  sample  is  a  national,  stratified  sample  of  housing  units  with  oversampling  of 
minorities  and  rental  housing  units.  We  conducted  face-to-face  interviews  with 
about  1000  households  and  additional  interviews  with  selected  individuals  in  the 
sample  households. 

A  second  study,  Cognitive  Research,  is  assessing  the  meaning  of  certain  key  con- 
cepts that  respondents  apply  in  answering  census  questions.  Long-used  census  con- 
cepts may  be  difficult  to  apply  where  people  are  highly  mobile,  connected  to  multiple 
households,  or  tenuously  attached  to  any  household.  In  addition  to  these  complex 
or  ambiguous  living  situations,  culturally  specific  family  and  household  structures 
may  not  match  well  with  current  census  residence  concepts.  As  a  result  of  these  fac- 
tors, people  may  misunderstand  census  concepts  and  terminology.  When  such 
miscommunications  occur,  people  are  likely  to  interpret  census  questions  in  ways 
that  are  strongly  influenced  by  their  own  cultural  categories  and  concepts.  In  order 
to  assess  these  potential  misunderstandings,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  concepts 
and  categories  respondents  normally  use  to  understand  residence  patterns  and 
household  membership,  and  the  meanings  they  attach  to  the  terms  and  concepts 
used  by  the  Census  Bureau.  This  study  is  also  in  the  analysis  phase  with  results 
expected  in  April/May. 

The  third  study,  the  Coverage  Test,  is  to  research  roster-based  ways  to  reduce 
both  erroneous  enumerations  and  missed  persons  from  mail  return  households.  This 
test  examines  the  ordering  and  types  of  questions  that  help  the  respondent  to  either 
correctly  determine  who  should  be  listed  at  that  address,  or  to  accurately  list  all 
persons  connected  to  the  address  and  provide  information  for  alternative  addresses. 
This  study  consists  of  a  national  mail-out  with  a  follow-up  reinterview  of  a  sample 
of  households.  Questionnaire  mail-out  took  place  on  January  24.  Preliminary  results 
are  expected  in  May. 

Question  3.  Your  report  states  that  there  is  not  universal  knowledge  among  letter 
carriers  about  basic  demographic  characteristics  of  their  customers,  (a)  What  infor- 
mation would  letter  carriers  need  to  know  in  order  to  be  helpful  to  the  Census  Bu- 
reau? (b)  Why  is  universal  knowledge  of  this  information  needed? 

Answer.  The  U.S.  Postal  Service  (USPS)  letter  carriers'  knowledge  about  where 
people  live  and  receive  mail  is  of  tremendous  value  to  the  Census  Bureau,  particu- 
larly for  address  list  development  and  delivery  of  census  questionnaires.  However, 
there  are  a  small  number  of  personal  characteristics  that  are  considered  mandatory 
to  fulfill  the  basic  purpose  of  the  census.  Specifically,  we  need  accurate  information 
about  the  age,  sex,  race,  Hispanic  origin,  and  household  relationship  of  each  person 
to  ensure  an  accurate  census  for  purposes  of  apportionment  and  redistricting  and 
to  meet  other  legislative  requirements  for  census  data.  In  addition,  there  are  about 
11  questions  (two  each  on  education  and  income,  one  each  on  place  of  birth,  citizen- 
ship, year  of  entry,  language,  number  of  rooms,  year  structure  built,  and  farm  resi- 
dence) that  must  be  included  in  the  decennial  census,  by  law,  for  a  scientific  sample 
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of  persons.  The  joint  USPS/Census  Bureau  report  analyzed  the  idea  of  letter  carriers 
providing  census  information  for  households  that  do  not  return  their  questionnaires. 
Because  of  privacy  issues  and  the  impact  it  would  have  on  mail  delivery,  the  USPS 
opposes  having 'letter  carriers  make  direct  contact  with  households  to  collect  census 
information.  If  the  letter  carriers  possessed  personal  knowledge  about  each  house- 
hold occupant,  direct  contact  could  be  avoided. 

Question  4.  When  will  the  Bureau  begin  to  update  TIGER  and  its  address  lists 
for  the  next  census?  Using  what  method? 

Answer.  The  TIGER  data  base  is  a  dynamic  file  that  has  been  undergoing  updates 
continuously,  even  after  the  1990  census.  We  have  expanded  our  address  range  cov- 
erage for  use  in  the  1992  Economic  Census  using  information  collected  in  the  1990 
Address  Control  File  (ACF)  and  from  place-of-work  coding  records.  We  have  made 
many  updates  from  a  number  of  sources  and  processes.  We  have  inserted  the  USPS 
ZIP+4  Codes  into  the  file,  edited  address  ranges,  done  automated  cleanup  of  feature 
names,  inserted  boundaries  collected  as  part  of  two  post- 1990  annual  Boundary  and 
Annexation  Surveys,  and  inserted  feature  updates  resulting  from  73  special  cen- 
suses and  8  surveys  conducted  as  part  of  the  Census  Bureau's  Professional  Skills 
Development  Program.  All  these  things  are  in  support  of  the  Census  Bureau's  sta- 
tistical programs,  regular  maintenance,  or  getting  ready  to  begin  the  process  of 
building  a  TIGER/Master  Address  File  (MAF)  system  that  will  tightly  link  these  two 
significant  Census  Bureau  files.  The  TIGER/MAF  updating  process,  slated  to  begin 
this  month,  will  be  used  first  in  support  of  the  1995  Census  Test.  We  plan  to  begin 
making  updates  for  the  balance  of  the  country  using  a  similar  process  beginning 
later  this  year. 

The  Census  Bureau  has  reached  a  temporary  agreement  with  the  USPS  to  use 
the  address  information  contained  in  its  Delivery  Sequence  File  (DSF),  a  file  of  all 
addresses  to  which  the  USPS  delivers  mail,  for  the  1995  Census  Test  sites.  The 
Census  Bureau  is  working  on  a  longer  term  solution  that  requires  legislative 
changes  so  that  we  can  gain  access  to  the  complete  DSF  for  the  TlGER/MAF  updat- 
ing process.  With  access  to  the  DSF,  we  will  match  that  file  to  the  1990  ACF  and 
then  locate  all  mismatches,  including  new  addresses  that  need  to  be  added  to  en- 
hance MAF  coverage.  After  the  initial  match  of  the  DSF  with  the  1990  ACF,  the 
result  is  an  MAF  in  which  each  address  is  geocoded.  This  also  will  result  in  adding 
new  information,  in  the  form  of  additional  feature  name  and  address  range  informa- 
tion, to  the  TIGER  data  base.  After  an  initial  creation,  the  MAF  and  TIGER  will 
be  updated  periodically  using  the  DSF,  local  government  records,  and  a  variety  of 
other  administrative  records  sources. 

Question  5.  When  will  the  Bureau  begin  development  of  an  automated  matching 
system?  Will  that  system  be  in  place  to  support  the  1995  census  test? 

Answer.  The  Census  Bureau  has  developed  all  of  the  components  of  an  automated 
matching  system.  We  have  been  doing  automated  matching  to  evaluate  the  type  of 
administrative  records  and  also  to  develop  the  Master  Address  File.  During  the 
1995  Census  Test,  we  will  evaluate  components  of  an  automated  matching  and 
unduplication  system.  These  components  include  an  address  standardize^  name 
standardizer,  string  comparator,  automated  geocoder,  person  matching  algorithm, 
and  an  address  matching  algorithm.  We  are  confident  that  in  the  1995  Census  Test 
we  will  identify  the  best  way  to  accomplish  matching  so  as  to  design  a  system  for 
the  2000  census. 

Question  6.  When  will  the  Census  Bureau  and  Postal  Service  be  prepared  to  rec- 
ommend legislation  concerning  the  sharing  of  their  address  lists? 

Answer.  The  Census  Bureau  has  developed  proposed  language  for  changing  Title 
13,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  sharing  of  address  information  with  Federal, 
state,  and  local  governments.  This  legislation  is  needed  primarily  to  improve  the  de- 
cennial census  address  list  and  make  the  decennial  census  more  accurate  and  more 
efficient  and  would  have  the  added  benefit  of  helping  public  health  and  safety  agen- 
cies carry  out  their  missions  more  efficiently.  This  legislation  would  also  permit  the 
Census  Bureau  to  share  its  address  list  with  the  USPS  to  develop  and  maintain  a 
joint  address  list  on  a  nationwide  basis.  The  proposed  language  is  now  being  re- 
viewed by  the  Census  Bureau. 

The  USPS  is  also  prepared  to  propose  language  for  changing  Title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  permit  the  sharing  and  address  information  with  the  Census  Bu- 
reau. The  precise  language  of  the  USPS'  proposal  must  depend  on  what  changes  are 
made  in  the  confidentiality  provisions  of  Title  13.  Once  the  Census  Bureau's  rec- 
ommendation has  been  determined,  the  USPS  expects  to  be  in  a  position  to  make 
its  own  recommendation  in  a  timely  fashion  with  respect  to  Title  39. 

Question  7.  When  will  the  Bureau  have  a  cost  estimate  for  the  2000  census? 

Answer.  We  will  develop  a  cost  estimate  for  the  2000  census  after  we  evaluate 
the  1995  Census  Test  and  select  the  design  of  the  2000  census. 
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Question  8a.  By  what  criteria  will  you  evaluate  and  compare  matrix  sampling, 
continuous  measurement,  and  other  intercensal  data  collection  methods? 

Answer.  The  Census  Bureau  is  examining  the  potential  benefits  of  matrix  sam- 
pling and  continuous  measurement.  Other  intercensal  data  collection  methods,  such 
as  administrative  records  and  expansion  of  current  demographic  surveys,  are  part 
of  developing  long-term  efficiencies. 

Ultimately,  we  will  have  to  decide  among  three  basic  approaches  to  conducting 
data  collection  in  the  2000  census:  1)  a  "traditional"  approach  using  a  short  form 
and  a  single  long  form,  2)  a  modified  traditional  approach  using  a  short  form  and 
multiple  long  forms  (matrix  sampling),  and  3)  a  short-form  only  census  with  long- 
form  data  being  collected  throughout  the  decade  (continuous  measurement).  Overall, 
the  most  important  criterion  will  be  to  what  extent  each  of  these  approaches  meets 
the  Nation's  data  needs  within  the  context  of:  #1)  reducing  the  overall  undercount 
and  the  differential  undercount  and  2)  containing  the  cost  of  enumeration  and  data 
collection. 

We  are  reviewing  completion  of  the  first  stage  of  evaluating  the  degree  to  which 
Federal  agencies  data  needs  are  mandated  by  law.  We  will  subsequently  conduct  a 
determination  of  non-Federal  data  needs.  Having  determined  data  needs,  we  must 
assess  whether  matrix  sampling  and  continuous  measurement  will  be  able  to  meet 
these  needs  in  a  most  cost-effective  manner. 

We  have  shown  that  inclusion  of  sample  content  in  the  census  has  little,  if  any, 
negative  impact  on  our  ability  to  count  the  population.  Still,  we  must  make  sure 
that  none  of  the  alternatives  chosen  unnecessarily  complicates  or  prolongs  the  effort 
to  enumerate  the  population,  and  weigh  the  costs.  Data  from  the  1995  Census  Test 
will  provide  key  information  for  examining  the  cost  implications  of  matrix  sampling. 
Continuing  research  on  continuous  measurement  and  preliminary  tests  of  the  meth- 
odology will  allow  us  to  complete  an  evaluation  of  its  potential  costs  and  operational 
feasibility.  We  will  conduct  the  continuous  measurement  evaluation  in  phases. 
Availability  of  results  will  begin  in  mid- 1995;  all  results  will  be  available  by  late 
1996  to  allow  full  comparisons  of  continuous  measurement  and  matrix  sampling. 

Question  8b.  When  will  the  Bureau  choose  between  these  methods? 

Answer.  We  will  make  a  final  determination  about  the  2000  census  design  by  De- 
cember 1995.  This  will  include  a  decision  about  whether  or  not  to  utilize  matrix 
sampling  for  the  collection  of  sample  data,  depending  upon  its  cost  effectiveness, 
operational  feasibility,  and  ability  to  meet  data  needs.  This  will  not  preclude  the 
possible  use  of  a  continuous  measurement  system  to  subsequently  replace  the  collec- 
tion of  sample  data  during  the  census  year. 

Question  9.  The  Census  Bureau  took  advantage  of  five  different  exemptions  for 
hiring  temporary  employees  in  1990.  They  were:  waiving  competitive  civil  service 
hiring  rules,  federal  and  military  retirees,  AFDC  recipients,  food  stamp  recipients, 
public  housing  recipients,  (a).  What  evaluations  have  you  done  to  demonstrate 
whether  those  exemptions  were  useful  in  1990?  (b)  What  are  the  results  of  your 
evaluations  of  the  geographic  wage  scale? 

Answer.  The  exemptions  program  was  a  key  and  successful  component  in  the  re- 
cruitment process  by  providing  approximately  one-fifth  of  the  552,525  temporary 
census  employees  hired  to  complete  the  1990  Decennial  Census  of  Population  and 
Housing.  We  know  from  the  experiences  of  our  census  managers  that  the  hiring  ex- 
emptions were  valuable  to  the  Census  Bureau's  success  in  achieving  hiring  objec- 
tives. These  exemptions  appear  to  be  a  highly  effective  means  of  mobilizing  a  large 
temporary  work  force  to  fulfill  a  national  objective.  We  have  prepared  a  report  on 
these  efforts  and  will  be- glad  to  make  it  available  to  you. 

Differential  pay  rates  were  also  a  key  factor  in  the  1990  recruitment  program. 
These  rates  helped  the  Census  Bureau  identify  over  two  million  potential  job  can- 
didates for  the  1990  census,  over  four  times  the  number  obtained  for  the  1980  cen- 
sus. The  Census  Bureau  conducted  a  sample  survey  of  nonresponse  follow-up  enu- 
merators as  part  of  the  1990  census  evaluation  of  variable  pay.  The  objectives  of 
this  survey  included  investigating  enumerators'  attitudes  toward  the  census  pay 
rate  and  the  effects  of  the  pay  rates  on  the  enumerators'  employment  decision. 

Overall  the  results  of  the  survey  indicate  that  the  enumerators  had  a  positive  at- 
titude about  the  adequacy  and  comparability  of  the  census  pay  rates.  For  instance, 
the  survey  indicates  that  89  percent  of  the  enumerators  responded  that  the  census 
pay  rate  was  vital  in  their  decision  to  seek  employment  with  the  Census  Bureau. 
When  asked  if  they  would  have  applied  for  a  job  with  the  Census  Bureau  at  pay 
rates  ranging  from  $5.00  to  $8.00  per  hour,  the  number  of  enumerators  who  would 
definitely  or  probably  apply  for  employment  increased  as  the  pay  rate  increased.  Of 
the  sampled  enumerators,  56  percent  agreed  that  the  hourly  pay  rate  was  adequate 
for  the  type  of  work  required,  about  40  percent  agreed  to  the  comparability  of  cen- 
sus pay  with  rates  for  similar  nongovernment  jobs  in  their  local  area,  and  about  55 
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percent  agreed  that  their  basic  pay  was  an  incentive  to  remain  and  complete  census 
work. 

Question  10.  What  effect  will  changing  census  day  have  on  where  migrant  farm- 
workers are  found  and  counted? 

Answer.  At  this  point  we  do  not  have  enough  information  to  make  an  accurate 
assessment  of  the  effect  of  changing  Census  Day  on  the  enumeration  of  migrant 
farm  workers.  Last  fall  we  sponsored  ethnographic  research  to  look  at,  among  other 
things,  migration  patterns  of  migrant  farm  workers.  This  included  an  exploration 
of  points  of  origin,  travel  routes,  and  stopping  sites  along  the  principal  migration 
streams  and  work  areas,  schedules  of  departures  from  home  base,  and  travel  to  and 
from  work  areas.  Based  on  this  research  and  further  investigations  it  may  suggest, 
we  expect  to  improve  our  ability  to  count  migrant  farmers  regardless  of  the  change 
to  Census  Day. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Rather  than  go  directly  to  questions,  we  will  go  to  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  summarize  my 
statement  and  ask  that  the  full  text  be  entered  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Without  objection. 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  to  comment  on  the  plans  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  with  the  2000  Decennial  Census.  You 
asked  for  our  perspective  on  the  issues  discussed  in  the  Bureau's 
report  to  Congress,  the  status  of  cooperative  efforts  between  the 
Bureau  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  and  the  effects  of  fiscal  year 
1994  funding  levels  on  the  Bureau's  2000  Decennial  Census  pro- 
gram. 

Over  the  last  year,  we  have  chronicled  the  Bureau's  progress 
making  fundamental  changes  that  might  achieve  the  overarching 
goals  of  containing  costs  and  improving  accuracy  for  the  2000  cen- 
sus. In  our  testimony  in  October  1993,  we  said  that  although  the 
Bureau  had  made  promising  proposals,  fundamental  reform  was 
still  at  risk. 

Today,  while  the  Bureau  has  continued  to  make  some  progress 
since  October,  our  overall  assessment  remains  essentially  the 
same.  We  are  still  concerned  about  the  long-term  prospects  for  re- 
form, given  the  overall  pace  of  the  Bureau's  progress  to  date  and 
the  significant  challenges  that  remain. 

While  we  are  encouraged  by  the  Bureau's  recent  focus  on  testing 
specific  proposals  to  modify  the  census  methodology,  we  believe 
that  the  Bureau  must  aggressively  plan  for  and  carefully  imple- 
ment its  research,  testing  and  evaluation  programs.  Results  of 
those  efforts  must  be  available  to  make  fully  informed  and  timely 
decisions  and  to  build  needed  consensus  among  key  stakeholders 
and  customers  for  changes  in  the  2000  census. 

The  perspectives  I  offer  today  are  based  on  the  draft  report  to 
Congress  which  was  awaiting  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce when  we  completed  this  statement.  I  might  also  add,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  statement  was  signed  and  delivered  to  the  commit- 
tee about  midday  yesterday. 

In  its  draft  report,  the  Bureau  summarizes  its  planned  efforts  to 
improve  the  decennial  census.  Today,  I  will  summarize  my  testi- 
mony on  those  proposed  changes  that  we  believe,  based  on  our 
prior  work  and  analysis,  offer  the  greatest  potential  to  contain 
costs  and  improve  accuracy. 

These  changes  are:  One,  the  development  of  a  more  user-friendly, 
streamlined  census  questionnaire  and  the  use  of  more  frequent 
mail     contacts;     two,     the     development     of     ways     to     sample 
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nonrespondents;  three,  the  development  of  a  "one-number  census" 
that  combines  the  results  of  a  traditional  head  count,  supplemented 
by  administrative  records  and  statistical  estimating  procedures; 
and  four,  the  development  of  ways  to  rely  more  on  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  improve  the  Bureau's  address  list  and  a  geographic  system. 

The  Bureau  currently  plans  to  have  user-friendly  questionnaires 
distributed  through  a  multiple  contact  implementation  strategy  for 
both  the  1995  test  and  the  2000  Decennial  Census.  These  changes 
we  have  long  supported. 

We  also  are  encouraged  that  the  Bureau  is  streamlining  the  1995 
test  questionnaire  by  reducing  the  content.  The  Bureau  indicates 
in  its  report  that  its  decisions  on  the  content  for  the  1995  test  do 
not  represent  final  decisions  on  the  content  for  the  2000  census.  No 
consensus  yet  exists  on  what  questions  to  include  in  the  2000  cen- 
sus. 

The  Bureau,  with  the  assistance  of  others  in  the  executive 
branch,  is  continuing  its  review,  begun  in  December  of  1992,  of 
Federal  agency  needs  for  each  question  on  the  census  question- 
naire. The  Bureau  says  in  its  report  that  the  determination  of  2000 
census  content  will  continue  well  past  the  1995  test.  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  is  required  to  report  to  Congress  on  the  contents  of 
the  2000  Decennial  Census  in  April,  1997. 

We  are  concerned  about  this  timing.  In  our  1992  transition  re- 
port on  the  Department  of  Commerce,  we  said  that  an  early  Bu- 
reau recommendation  on  census  content  is  required  for  political 
consensus  and  operational  reasons. 

To  reduce  costs,  the  Bureau  also  is  considering  sampling  house- 
holds that  do  not  mail  back  questionnaires  instead  of  attempting 
to  contact  each  nonresponding  household  for  a  personal  visit  by  a 
census  enumerator.  We  have  long  favored  testing  this  procedure  as 
a  way  to  reduce  costly  field  work  and  enhance  data  quality. 

Sampling  nonrespondents  in  the  1995  test  will  require  careful 
operational  planning.  The  Bureau  also  needs  to  prepare  and 
present  information  as  soon  as  possible  comparing  the  possible 
error  differential  between  sampling  nonrespondents  and  the  tradi- 
tional methods  used  in  1990  for  counting  all  nonrespondents.  The 
results  of  this  analysis  need  to  be  explained  and  clearly  commu- 
nicated. With  this  information  the  users  of  census  data  can  com- 
pare the  range  the  potential  errors  in  the  data  from  the  two  meth- 
ods. 

The  Bureau  is  considering  whether  section  195  of  title  13  of  the 
United  States  Code  should  be  amended  to  permit  sampling 
nonrespondents.  We  have  not  done  a  legal  analysis  of  this  issue 
and  we  take  no  position  on  what  section  195  requires  or  prohibits. 
As  we  have  said,  in  our  report  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Vice 
President's  Initial  Performance  Review,  because  of  its  critical  na- 
ture to  census  planning  and  the  need  for  operational  testing,  any 
possible  legal  issues  concerning  sampling  should  be  resolved  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 

The  Bureau's  "one-number  census"  would  integrate  a  head  count 
and  statistical  estimation  procedures  to  produce  a  single  and  best 
possible  set  of  numbers  by  the  legal  deadlines.  The  Bureau  has  re- 
cently conceived  of  a  new  method  for  integrating  estimations  in  the 
census.  It  is  a  hybrid  that  combines  some  of  the  concepts  of  the 
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previously  considered  methods.  It  resembles  the  basic  approach  of 
the  postenumeration  survey,  or  PES,  used  in  the  1990  census. 

The  Bureau  faces  significant  challenges  in  developing  its  pro- 
posal to  integrate  estimating  procedures  into  the  census  itself  to 
improve  coverage.  To  overcome  the  problems  of  completing  the  PES 
in  time  to  meet  the  statutory  deadlines,  the  Bureau  is  proposing 
to  change  and  accelerate  the  coverage  estimation  process  with  its 
hybrid  proposal. 

The  proposal  changes,  however,  present  another  set  of  problems. 
The  Bureau  needs  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  this  new  method  for 
estimating  coverage.  The  Bureau  also  is  considering  using  adminis- 
trative records  as  part  of  the  proposed  "one-number  census"  meth- 
odology. Using  administrative  records,  however,  poses  a  number  of 
operational  and  statistical  problems  that  must  be  addressed  in  the 
1995  test. 

The  Bureau  and  the  Postal  Service  have  made  some  progress  in 
their  cooperative  efforts  to  improve  the  decennial  census.  In  our 
October  1993  testimony,  we  expressed  concern  that  the  Bureau's  ef- 
forts with  the  Postal  Service  to  improve  the  address  list  were  lag- 
ging. We  noted  that  without  aggressive  action,  the  Bureau  may 
lose  opportunities  to  test  initiatives  in  1995. 

Since  then,  the  Bureau  and  the  Postal  Service  have  been  explor- 
ing ways  to  improve  the  coverage  and  reduce  the  cost  of  the  census. 
In  my  written  testimony,  I  discuss  three  areas  of  this  cooperative 
effort  in  more  detail.  They  are:  One,  address  list  development;  two, 
geographic  work;  and  three,  the  identification  of  vacant  housing 
units. 

For  those  new  procedures  that  prove  successful  in  the  1995  test, 
the  Bureau  and  the  Postal  Service  must  begin  planning  for  imple- 
menting them  on  a  nationwide  basis.  Due  to  the  size  of  the  decen- 
nial census  and  regular  Postal  Service  operations,  these  joint  ef- 
forts pose  enormous  logistically  challenges. 

The  1995  test  will  be  crucial  for  the  Bureau  to  achieve  fun- 
damental breakthroughs  in  the  2000  census.  Last  October,  we 
noted  that  sufficient  funds  might  not  be  available  in  fiscal  year 
1994  to  plan  and  prepare  for  this  test.  Since  that  time,  however, 
the  Bureau  has  indicated  it  believes  it  can  augment  fiscal  year 
1994  appropriations  provided  by  Congress  with  recoveries  of  prior 
year's  obligations  and  it  is  cautiously  optimistic  that  funds  are  suf- 
ficient to  provide  for  all  important  census  planning  activities  in  fis- 
cal year  1994.  However,  the  availability  of  fiscal  year  1995  funds 
for  carrying  out  the  large-scale  census  tests  now  being  planned  for 
four  locations  is  not  yet  known. 

Any  changes  to  the  decennial  census — which  is  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Federal  statistical  system — will  naturally  reverberate 
throughout  the  Federal  Government  and  the  broader  public  and 
private  statistical  community.  Continuing  top-level  leadership,  par- 
ticularly at  the  Census  Bureau,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
OMB  is  critical  to  generate  needed  consensus  on  the  direction  of 
change  and  the  implications  of  census  reform  for  Federal  and  other 
data  needs. 

For  example,  despite  the  very  capable  efforts  of  the  current  Act- 
ing Director,  as  long  as  the  Bureau  Director  position  remains  va- 
cant, the  Census  Bureau  will  be  without  a  fully  vested  and  fully 
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authoritative  voice.  The  Bureau  Director  plays  a  central  role  both 
internally  and  externally  in  brokering  agreements  among  stake- 
holders, fostering  relationships  of  shared  responsibility  for  the  cen- 
sus with  the  Postal  Service  and  other  organizations,  and  leading 
discussions  with  Congress,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  OMB  on  any  legislative  initiatives  related 
to  the  decennial  census. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  prepared  statement.  Jack  and 
I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Hunt  follows:] 

Prepared  Statement  of  William  M.  Hunt,  Director,  Federal  Management 
Issues,  General  Government  Division,  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 

Over  the  last  year,  GAO  has  chronicled  the  Bureau's  progress  toward  making  fun- 
damental changes  to  the  decennial  census  methodology  that  might  achieve  the 
overarching  goals  of  containing  costs  and  improving  accuracy  for  the  2000  Census. 
In  GAO's  testimony  in  October  1993  said  that  although  the  Bureau  had  made  prom- 
ising proposals,  fundamental  reform  was  still  at  risk.  Today,  while  the  Bureau  has 
continued  to  make  some  progress  since  October,  GAO's  overall  assessment  remains 
essentially  the  same. 

GAO  is  still  concerned  about  the  long-term  prospects  for  reform,  given  the  overall 
pace  of  the  Bureau's  progress  to  date  and  the  significant  challenges  that  remain. 
While  GAO  is  encouraged  by  the  Bureau's  recent  focus  on  testing  specific  proposals 
to  modify  the  census  methodology,  GAO  believes  that  the  Bureau  must  aggressively 
plan  for  the  carefully  implement  its  research,  testing,  and  evaluation  programs.  Re- 
sults of  those  efforts  must  be  available  to  make  fully  informed  and  timely  decisions 
and  to  build  needed  consensus  among  key  stakeholders  and  customers  for  changes 
in  the  2000  Census. 

Any  changes  to  the  decennial  census — which  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  federal  sta- 
tistical system — will  naturally  reverberate  throughout  the  federal  government  and 
the  broader  public  and  private  statistical  community.  Continuing  top  level  leader- 
ship particularly  at  the  Census  Bureau,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  OMB 
is  critical  to  generate  needed  consensus  on  the  direction  of  change  and  the  implica- 
tions of  census  reform  for  federal  and  other  data  needs.  For  example,  despite  the 
capable  efforts  of  the  current  Acting  Director,  as  long  as  the  Bureau  Director  posi- 
tion remains  vacant,  the  Census  Bureau  will  be  without  a  fully  vested  and  authori- 
tative voice.  The  Bureau  Director  plays  a  central  role  both  internally  and  externally 
in  brokering  agreements  among  stakeholders,  fostering  relationships  of  shared  re- 
sponsibility for  the  census  with  the  Postal  Service  and  other  organizations,  and 
leading  discussions  with  Congress,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  and  OMB  on  any  legislative  initiatives  related  to  the  decennial  census. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Petri,  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  I  am  pleased  to  be 
here  today  to  comment  on  the  plans  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  2000  De- 
cennial Census.  You  asked  for  our  perspective  on  the  issues  discussed  in  the  Bu- 
reau's report  to  Congress,  which  was  required  by  the  conference  report  accompany- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  bill.  You  also  asked  for  our  comments  on  the 
status  of  cooperative  efforts  between  the  Bureau  and  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and 
on  the  effects  of  fiscal  year  1994  funding  levels  on  the  Bureau's  planning  and  re- 
search program  for  the  2000  Decennial  Census.  My  testimony  is  based  on  our  con- 
tinuing audit  work,  at  the  Subcommittee's  request,  to  monitor  and  evaluate  plan- 
ning activities  and  operations  for  the  2000  Decennial  Census. 

Over  the  last  year,  we  have  chronicled  the  Bureau's  progress  toward  making  fun- 
damental changes  to  the  decennial  census  methodology  that  might  achieve  the 
overarching  goals  of  containing  costs  and  improving  accuracy  for  the  2000  Census.1 
In  our  testimony  in  October  1993,  we  said  that  although  the  Bureau  had  made 
promising  proposals,  fundamental  reform  was  still  at  risk.  Today,  while  the  Bureau 
has  continued  to  make  some  progress  since  October,  our  overall  assessment  remains 
essentially  the  same.  We  are  still  concerned  about  the  long-term  prospects  for  re- 
form, given  the  overall  pace  of  the  Bureau's  progress  to  date  and  the  significant 
challenges  that  remain.  While  we  are  encouraged  by  the  Bureau's  recent  focus  on 


JSee  Decennial  Census:  Fundamental  Reform  Jeopardized  by  Lack  of  Progress  (GAO/T-GGD- 
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testing  specific  proposals  to  modify  the  census  methodology,  we  believe  that  the  Bu- 
reau must  aggressively  plan  for  and  carefully  implement  its  research,  testing,  and 
evaluation  programs.  Results  of  those  efforts  must  be  available  to  make  fully  in- 
formed and  timely  decisions  and  to  build  needed  consensus  among  key  stakeholders 
and  customers  for  changes  in  the  2000  Census. 

GAO  PRESPECTIVE  ON  THE  BUREAU'S  REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

At  the  time  we  were  completing  our  audit  work  to  prepare  for  this  hearing,  the 
Bureau's  report  to  Congress  due  January  1,  1994  had  not  been  officially  approved. 
The  perspectives  we  offer  today  are  based  on  a  draft  report,  which  was  awaiting  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  when  we  completed  this  statement. 

In  its  draft  report  to  Congress,  the  Bureau  summarizes  its  planned  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  decennial  census.  The  report  lists  and  summarizes  the  status  of  what  the 
Bureau  refers  to  as  14  proposed  fundamental  changes  from  the  1990  Census.  Today, 
we  will  focus  on  those  proposed  changes  that  we  believe,  based  on  our  prior  work 
and  analysis,  offer  the  greatest  potential  to  contain  costs  and  improve  accuracy. 
These  changes  are:  (1)  the  development  of  a  more  user-friendly,  streamlined  census 
questionnaire  and  the  use  of  more  frequent  mail  contacts;  (2)  the  development  of 
ways  to  sample  nonrespondents;  (3)  the  development  of  a  "one-number  census"  that 
combines  the  results  of  the  traditional  head  count  supplemented  by  administrative 
records  and  statistical  estimating  procedures  to  produce  a  single,  best  possible  set 
of  numbers  by  the  legal  deadlines;  and  (4)  the  development  of  ways  to  rely  more 
on  the  Postal  Service  to  improve  the  Bureau's  address  list  and  geographic  system. 

STATUS  OF  EFFORTS  TO  DEVELOP  A  USER-FRIENDLY  AND  STREAMLINED  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  Bureau  currently  plans  to  have  user-friendly  questionnaires  distributed 
through  a  multiple  contact  implementation  strategy  for  both  the  1995  test  and  the 
2000  Decennial  Census — changes  we  have  long  supported.  The  Bureau  has  issued 
a  contract  to  evaluate  current  and  emerging  technologies  that  could  support  these 
changes  and  to  help  determine  the  obstacles  that  must  be  overcome  for  multiple 
mail  contacts  to  over  100  million  households.  We  also  are  encouraged  that  the  Bu- 
reau is  streamlining  the  1995  test  questionnaire  by  reducing  the  content.  The  1995 
test  census  will  have  six  questions  on  the  short  form — a  reduction  of  five  questions 
from  the  1990  census  short  form.  The  Bureau  also  plans  to  ask  37  additional  ques- 
tions of  a  sample  of  the  population  (a  reduction  of  11  questions  from  the  1990  Cen- 
sus long  form).  For  the  sample  questions  on  the  long  form  the  Bureau  plans  to  use 
a  matrix  sampling  design.  Those  chosen  to  be  in  the  sample  would  receive  different 
versions  of  the  long  form,  each  with  a  different  set  of  questions,  but  no  one  house- 
hold would  be  asked  all  37  sample  questions.  We  have  noted  in  previous  testimony 
that  this  matrix  sample  design  presents  difficult  operational  and  processing  prob- 
lems. 

The  Bureau  indicates  in  its  report  that  its  decisions  on  the  content  for  the  1995 
test  do  not  represent  final  decisions  on  the  content  of  the  2000  Census.  No  consen- 
sus yet  exists  on  what  questions  to  include  in  the  2000  Census.  The  Bureau,  with 
the  assistance  of  others  in  the  executive  branch,  is  continuing  its  review,  begun  in 
December  of  1992,  of  federal  agency  needs  for  each  question  on  the  census  question- 
naire. The  Bureau  says  in  its  report  that  determination  of  2000  Census  content  will 
continue  well  past  the  1995  test.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  required  to  report 
to  Congress  on  the  contents  of  the  2000  Decennial  Census  in  April  1997.  We  are 
concerned  about  this  timing.  In  our  transition  report  on  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, we  said  that  an  early  Bureau  recommendation  on  census  content  is  required 
for  political  consensus  and  operational  reasons. 

STATUS  OF  EFFORTS  TO  SAMPLE  NONRESPONDENTS 

To  reduce  costs,  the  Bureau  is  considering  sampling  households  that  do  not  mail 
back  questionnaires  instead  of  attempting  to  contact  each  nonresponding  household 
through  a  personal  visit  by  a  census  enumerator.  We  have  long  favored  testing  this 
procedure  as  a  possible  way  to  reduce  costly  fieldwork  and  enhance  total  data  qual- 
ity. Sampling  nonrespondents  in  the  1995  test  will  require  careful  operational  plan- 
ning. Sampling  nonrespondents  has  to  be  integrated  operationally  with  whatever  es- 
timation techniques  are  used  in  the  Bureau's  "one-number  census"  proposal.  The 
Bureau  currently  plans  to  use  a  30-percent  sampling  rate  in  its  1995  test.  At  that 
rate,  the  Bureau  estimated  it  could  have  saved  as  much  as  $457  million  in  the  1990 
Census. 

The  Bureau  also  needs  to  prepare  and  present  information  as  soon  as  possible 
comparing  the  possible  error  differential  between  sampling  nonrespondents  and  the 
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traditional  methods  used  in  1990  for  contacting  all  nonrespondents.  Sampling  error 
is  introduced,  particularly  at  the  smaller  geographic  levels  of  blocks  and  census 
tracts,  by  sampling  nonrespondents.  But  the  sampling  error  may  be  offset  by  the 
elimination  of  other  types  of  error  caused  by  attempts  to  follow  up  all 
nonrespondents  in  the  1990  Census.  This  tradeoff  can  be  analyzed  closely  on  the 
basis  of  1990  Census  data. 2  The  results  of  this  analysis  need  to  be  explained  and 
clearly  communicated.  With  this  information  the  users  of  census  data  can  compare 
the  range  of  potential  errors  in  the  data  from  the  two  methods. 

The  Bureau  is  considering  whether  section  195  of  Title  13  of  the  U.S.  Code  should 
be  amended  to  permit  sampling  nonrespondents.  We  have  not  done  a  legal  analysis 
of  this  issue,  and  we  take  no  position  on  what  section  195  requires  or  prohibits.  We 
note  that  several  federal  district  court  decisions  have  found  that  statistical  adjust- 
ments of  the  census  counts  can  be  completed  under  existing  law. 3  However,  sam- 
pling nonrespondents  has  not  yet  been  addressed  by  the  courts  because  this  tech- 
nique has  never  been  used  in  a  decennial  census.  As  we  said  in  our  report  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Performance  Review,  because  of  its  critical  nature 
to  census  planning  and  the  need  for  operational  testing,  any  possible  legal  issues 
concerning  sampling  should  be  resolved  as  expeditiously  as  possible.4 

STATUS  OF  BUREAU  PROPOSAL  FOR  A  "ONE-NUMBER  CENSUS" 

The  Bureau  faces  significant  challenges  in  developing  its  proposal  to  integrate  es- 
timation procedures  into  the  census  to  improve  coverage.  The  Bureau's  "one-number 
census"  would  integrate  a  headcount  and  statistical  estimation  procedures  to 
produce  a  single  and  best  possible  set  of  numbers  by  the  legal  deadlines.  Those 
deadlines  are  December  31  of  the  census  year  for  state  population  numbers  for  re- 
apportionment purposes  and  April  1  of  the  following  year  for  basic  population  data 
used  for  redistricting  purposes.  Last  October,  we  testified  that  the  possible  design 
for  integrated  measurement  was  in  a  state  of  flux.  Since  that  time,  the  Bureau  has 
conceived  of  a  new  method  for  integrating  estimation  procedures  into  the  census. 
The  Bureau's  proposal  is  a  hybrid  that  combines  some  of  the  concepts  of  the  pre- 
viously considered  methods.  It  resembles  the  basic  approach  of  the  post  enumeration 
survey  (PES)  used  in  the  1990  census;  this  survey  matched  the  results  of  a 
reinterview  of  a  sample  of  the  population  to  the  original  enumeration  and  statis- 
tically estimated  the  true  population  based  on  this  information.  We  agreed  last  Oc- 
tober with  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  Panel  to  Evalu- 
ate Alternative  Census  Methods  that  the  Bureau  should  continue  research  efforts 
to  perfect  the  PES. 

We  support  the  Bureau's  intent  to  test  and  evaluate  the  hybrid  method  in  1995 
as  a  possible  way  to  perfect  the  PES.  To  overcome  the  difficult  problems  of  complet- 
ing the  PES  in  time  to  meet  the  statutory  deadlines  and  to  minimize  data  quality 
problems,  the  Bureau  is  proposing  to  change  and  accelerate  the  coverage  estimation 
process  with  its  hybrid  proposal.  The  proposed  changes,  however,  present  another 
set  of  problems.  For  example,  to  expedite  the  sample  survey  upon  which  the  cov- 
erage estimates  are  based,  the  survey  will  occur  at  the  same  time  that  some  of  the 
initial  nonresponse  interviewing  is  still  underway.  The  Bureau  needs  to  evaluate 
whether  this  timing  complicates  Bureau  field  procedures  and  possibly  contaminates 
the  data. 

The  Bureau  is  considering  using  administrative  records  as  part  of  the  proposed 
"one-number  census"  methodology  because  they  have  the  potential  of  identifying 
those  persons  who  are  not  identified  in  either  the  initial  interview  or  the  sample 
survey.  Using  administrative  records,  however,  poses  a  number  of  operational  and 
statistical  problems  that  must  be  addressed  in  the  1995  test.  A  key  issue  is  the  de- 
gree of  evidence  needed  by  the  Bureau  before  it  can  conclude  that  a  person  found 
in  an  administrative  record  should  be  enumerated  as  living  at  a  certain  residence 
on  Census  Day.  Bureau  tests  on  using  administrative  records  as  part  of  special  cen- 
suses in  1993  met  with  mixed  results  and  appear  to  have  limited  value  in  solving 
the  problems  of  using  administrative  records  as  part  of  a  "one-number  census." 


2  See  Planning  the  Decennial  Census:  Interim  Report,  Panel  on  Census  Requirements  in  the 
Year  2000  and  Beyond,  Committee  on  National  Statistics,  Commission  on  Behavioral  and  Social 
Sciences  and  Education,  National  Research  Council.  (National  Academy  Press:  Washington,  D.C. 
1993) pp.  17-18. 

a  Carey  v.  Klutznick,  508  F.  Supp  404  (S.D.N.Y.  1980);  Young  v.  Klutznick,  497  F.  Supp.  1318 
(E.D.  Mich.  1980);  City  of  New  York  v.  U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  739  F.  Supp.  761,  767  (E.D.N.Y. 
1990). 

4 Management  Reform:  GAO's  Comments  on  the  National  Performance  Review's  Recommenda- 
tions (GAO/OCG-94-1,  Dec.  3,  1993). 
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STATUS  OF  COOPERATIVE  EFFORTS  WITH  THE  U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

The  Bureau  and  the  Postal  Service  have  made  some  progress  in  their  cooperative 
efforts  to  improve  the  decennial  census.  In  our  October  1993  testimony,  we  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  Bureau's  efforts  with  the  Postal  Service  to  improve  the  ad- 
dress list  were  lagging.  We  noted  that  without  aggressive  action  the  Bureau  may 
lose  opportunities  to  test  initiatives  in  1995.  Since  then,  the  Bureau  and  the  Postal 
Service  have  been  exploring  ways  to  improve  the  coverage  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  census.  I  will  discuss  three  areas  of  this  cooperative  effort:  (1)  address  list  devel- 
opment, (2)  geographic  work,  and  (3)  the  identification  of  vacant  housing  units.5  For 
those  new  procedures  that  prove  successful  in  the  1995  test,  the  Bureau  and  the 
Postal  Service  must  begin  planning  for  implementing  them  on  a  nationwide  scale. 
Due  to  the  size  of  the  decennial  census  and  regular  Postal  Service  operations,  these 
joint  efforts  pose  enormous  logistical  challenges. 

COOPERATIVE  ADDRESS  LIST  DEVELOPMENT  EFFORTS 

The  first  phase  of  a  pilot  study  on  sharing  address  information  between  the  Postal 
Service  and  the  Bureau  has  been  completed.  Despite  some  technical  problems  and 
the  need  for  further  analysis,  the  Bureau  is  encouraged  that  using  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's automated  address  system  offers  the  potential  to  update  its  own  address  list. 
The  Bureau  and  the  Postal  Service  believe  that  statutory  barriers  prevent  a  full  co- 
operative sharing  of  address  information.  They  are  developing  proposed  language  for 
changing  their  respective  authorizing  statutes  governing  the  sharing  of  address  in- 
formation on  a  nationwide  basis.  We  have  not  had  sufficient  time  to  evaluate  the 
need  for  such  legislative  changes. 

COOPERATIVE  GEOGRAPHIC  WORK 

The  Bureau  must  be  able  to  locate  precisely  and  map  the  new  addresses  provided 
by  the  Postal  Service.  Procedures  to  do  this  are  in  an  early  stage  of  development. 
The  first  step  of  the  effort — incorporating  the  addresses  into  the  Bureau's  auto- 
mated geographic  data  base — has  just  begun,  so  the  effectiveness  of  this  procedure 
cannot  yet  be  determined.  The  bureau  must  update  both  its  address  list  and  its  geo- 
graphic database  to  support  any  census  design.6  We  are  concerned  that  plans  for 
such  updates  are  not  more  developed.  If  the  Bureau  in  cooperation  with  the  Postal 
Service  does  not  develop  a  systematic  way  to  update  the  Bureau's  automated  geo- 
graphic database,  the  Bureau  will  have  to  revert  to  relying  on  numerous  local  gov- 
ernments. Such  a  reliance  would  complicate  the  process. 

COOPERATIVE  EFFORTS  TO  IDENTIFY  VACANT  HOUSING  UNITS 

The  Bureau  has  concluded  that  it  may  be  able  to  use  Postal  Service  letter  carriers 
to  identify  vacant  housing  units,  an  idea  which  we  have  favored  in  past  reports  and 
testimony.  In  the  1990  Census,  about  39  percent  of  the  34.3  million  housing  units 
that  required  personal  visits  were  either  vacant  or  nonexistent.  In  its  1995  test,  the 
Bureau  plans  to  eliminate  one  of  the  two  follow-up  visits  to  units  thought  to  be  va- 
cant or  nonexistent.  The  Bureau  plans  to  use  information  supplied  by  letter  carriers 
when  they  cannot  deliver  a  census  questionnaire  because  a  housing  unit  is  vacant 
or  does  not  exist.  The  Bureau  believes  that  this  change  would  have  saved  as  much 
as  $165  million  in  the  1990  Census.  It  also  believes  that  the  data  obtained  from  the 
Postal  Service  should  be  more  accurate.  The  Bureau  and  the  Postal  Service  should 
be  more  accurate.  The  Bureau  and  the  Postal  Service  need  to  analyze  how  to  syn- 
chronize this  operation  with  the  regular  operations  of  the  Postal  Service,  and  they 
need  to  develop  plans  to  evaluate  this- procedure  in  the  1995  test. 

BUREAU  IS  CAUTIOUSLY  OPTIMISTIC  THAT  IMPORTANT  CENSUS  ACTPVITIES  SUFFICIENTLY 
FUNDED  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1994 

The  1995  test  will  be  crucial  for  the  Bureau  to  achieve  needed  fundamental  break- 
throughs in  the  2000  Decennial  Census.  Last  October  we  noted  that  sufficient  funds 
might  not  be  available  in  fiscal  year  1994  appropriations  provided  by  Congress  with 
additional  recoveries  of  prior  years'  obligations,  and  it  is  cautiously  optimistic  that 
funds  are  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  important  census  planning  activities  in  fiscal 


5  Additional  work  is  ongoing  in  other  areas,  such  as  delivery  and  return  of  census  question- 
naires and  strategies  for  rural  areas. 

6  These  updates  are  crucial  elements  of  the  Bureau's  proposed  continuous  measurement  con- 
cept. 
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year  1994.  However,  the  availability  of  fiscal  year  1995  funds  for  carrying  out  the 
large  scale  census  test  now  being  planned  for  four  locations  is  not  yet  known. 

PROVIDING  THE  LEADERSHIP  NEEDED  FOR  SUCCESS 

Any  changes  to  the  decennial  census — which  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  federal  sta- 
tistical system — will  naturally  reverberate  throughout  the  federal  government  and 
the  broader  public  and  private  statistical  community.  Continuing  top  level  leader- 
ship particularly  at  the  Census  Bureau,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  OMB 
is  critical  to  generate  needed  consensus  on  the  direction  of  change  and  the  implica- 
tions of  census  reform  for  federal  and  other  data  needs. 

For  example,  despite  the  capable  efforts  of  the  current  Acting  Director,  as  long 
as  the  Bureau  Director  position  remains  vacant,  the  Census  Bureau  will  be  without 
a  fully  vested  and  authoritative  voice.  The  Bureau  Director  plays  a  central  role  both 
internally  and  externally  in  brokering  agreements  among  stakeholders,  fostering  re- 
lationships of  shared  responsibility  for  the  census  with  the  Postal  Service  and  other 
organizations,  and  leading  discussions  with  Congress,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  OMB  on  any  legislative  initiatives  related  to  the  de- 
cennial census. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  colleagues  and  I  would 
be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Gentlemen,  thank  you  both. 

I  want  to  note  for  the  record  the  presence  of  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Wynn,  and  offer  congratulations  on  his  recent  change  in  marital 
status.  You  put  the  district  work  period  to  good  use  and  gave  it  a 
whole  new  definition. 

Mr.  Wynn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  that  occurs  to  me  as  part 
of  what  you  both  said  earlier. 

Dr.  Scarr,  you  mentioned  a  new  uncertainty  that  might  be  intro- 
duced into  the  counts  as  a  result  of  the  use  of  estimation  methods. 
Let  me  just,  for  the  sake  of  discussion,  when  you  say  a  "new  uncer- 
tainty," do  you  mean  a  new  and  additional  uncertainty,  or  a 
different 

Mr.  SCARR.  Different,  nothing  new.  It  is  nothing  different  from 
what  we  Have  testified  before  and  what  we  have  discussed  before 
in  terms  of  the  inevitable  problem  with  small  area  data  when  you 
sample  it. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Would  it  be  fair  to  suggest  that  while  this  was  a 
"different  uncertainty"  that  it  might  be  a  more  measurable  uncer- 
tainty as  opposed  to  the  previously  less  well-known  uncertainty? 

Mr.  SCARR.  I  think  the  confusion  is  that  the  uncertainty  that  we 
are  talking  about  is  the  uncertainty  we  have  been  talking  about  for 
some  time  with  respect  to  these  measures.  It  is  really  nothing  new. 
It  would  be  as  unamenable  to  measurement  as  it  always  has  been. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  choice  of  words.  It  just  reiterates  the  prob- 
lem of  uncertainty  at  increasing  levels  of  disaggregation  when  we 
use  sampling. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  On  that  same  count,  Mr.  Hunt,  you  suggested  at 
one  point  that  the  proposal  to  accelerate  coverage  estimates  pre- 
sents another  set  of  problems;  this  is  not  anything  that  is  related 
to  that  kind  of  uncertainty?  Or  is  it? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Mr.  Kaufman  might  be  able  to  take  that. 

Mr.  Kaufman.  When  we  looked  at  the  recent  plan  for  integrated 
coverage  measurement,  we  found  some  complicating  processes  or 
complicating  activities  which  could  make  great  problems  for  the 
Bureau.  For  example,  in  the  1990  PES,  all  field  work  was  basically 
completed  before  the  Bureau  attempted  to  do  the  PES  interview. 
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In  an  attempt  to  accelerate  this  particular  activity  for  2000,  they 
are  going  to  expedite  this,  and  this  may  have  a  tendency  to  con- 
found or  contaminate  the  data.  That  is  one  of  the  risks  they  take. 

Also,  to  accelerate  the  operation,  they  are  having  the — I  will  call 
it  PES  enumerators,  actually  do  some  of  the  matching  as  well  as 
the  reconciliation  on  a  very  timely  basis.  Now  this  may  introduce 
some  bias  from  that  particular  enumerator  because  he  has  already 
done  his  own  interview.  On  another  basis,  the  householder  who  re- 
sponded may  go  on  the  defensive  after  having  just  responded  to 
questions  and  then  being  confronted  that  his  or  her  original  an- 
swers may  differ. 

These  are  complicating  factors  that  the  Bureau  will  have  to  con- 
tend with.  We  understand  their  motive,  but  this  is  the  type  of  thing 
that  we  are  talking  about  in  our  testimony. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  would  be  fair  to  say  a  substantial  component  of 
those  complicating  factors  is  a  result  of  the  logistical  difficulties  of 
administrative  overlap,  overlap  in  execution  of  tasks  at  the  same 
time? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Right. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Dr.  Scarr? 

Mr.  SCARR.  One  thing,  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  ini- 
tiative to  move  the  census  date  and  make  it  earlier,  precisely  the 
kinds  of  things  that  Jack  is  talking  about  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
we  want  to  do  that.  We  want  to  be  able  to  ensure  that  we  will,  in- 
deed, have  the  official  number  by  the  legally  mandated  deadlines. 
That  does  not  address  directly  the  nature  of  the  complications  but 
it  certainly  does  indicate  that  we  are  cognizant  of  that  and  we 
want  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  eventualities  that  may  come 
up.  That  is  one  of  the  driving  forces  behind  that. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  In  the  whole  range  of  issues  that  surround  sam- 
pling for  nonresponse  follow-up  and  integrated  coverage  measure- 
ment, does  this  mean  you  won't  be  giving  the  emphasis  to  coverage 
improvement  that  we  saw  in  1990? 

Mr.  Scarr.  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  you  noted  in  my  oral 
remarks  and  in  the  Secretary's  report,  the  research  on  barriers  to 
enumeration  and  research  on  all  aspects  of  coverage  continue  be- 
cause none  of  this  will  work  unless  the  coverage  is  as  adequate  as 
it  was  in  1990.  One  of  the  exercises  is  to  basically  not  have  to  do 
more,  but  just  to  concentrate  on  the  stuff  that  you  can't  get  with 
decent  coverage  efforts. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Do  you  plan  to  test  that  in  1995? 

Mr.  Scarr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  would  just  make  one  point  about  the  coverage  im- 
provement efforts  in  1990.  We  need  to  keep  in  mind  that  coverage 
improvement  evaluations  estimated  that  about  1  percent  of  the 
population  in  the  total  census  was  added  through  the  coverage  im- 
provement efforts,  and  they  extended  throughout  most  of  1990. 
These  efforts  started  in  May  or  June.  When  you  look  at  the  data, 
the  really  interesting  thing  about  the  data,  is  that  you  are  in  the 
field  for  a  very  long  time  and  the  costs  are  rather  substantial. 

And  when  you  compare  those  costs  to  the  quality  of  the  data  that 
you  are  receiving,  we  find  that  early  on  the  error  rate  is  something 
less  than  5  percent,  but  each  month,  June,  July,  and  August,  all 
the  way  through  the  fall.  It  goes  up  at  each  interval  and  ends  up 
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at  the  end  to  be  about  a  30  percent  error  rate  in  August  through 
December.  So  you  are  spending  a  lot  of  time  in  the  field  and  spend- 
ing a  lot  of  money  getting  a  lot  of  data  problems.  For  example,  in 
the  parollee/probationer  exercise,  I  think  the  estimate  there  was 
that  of  the  400,000  people  who  were  added  to  the  count,  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  of  those  folks  were  in  error.  We  need  to  keep 
that  in  mind  as  we  are  thinking  about  these  changes,  the  more  you 
are  in  the  field,  the  more  it  is  going  to  cost,  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  data  quality  goes  down. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  That  really  does  cost  money  and  accuracy,  and  pre- 
sumably those  last  increments  of  the  count  are  very,  very  expen- 
sive. 

Let  me  ask  you,  do  we  have  a  sense  yet  of  how  much  we  think 
2000  is  going  to  cost? 

I  see  the  little  smile  playing  on  the  corner  of  your  mouth.  Or  how 
much,  in  any  terms  that  you  care  to  use,  the  programs  that  you 
plan  to  test  in  1995,  will  contribute  to  savings  over  what  a  replica- 
tion of  1990  might  have  cost. 

Mr.  Scarr.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the  only  number  that 
is  floating  around  in  terms  of  cost  is  an  estimate  of  $4.8  billion, 
which  may  be  taking  the  equivalent  of  the  1990  Census,  which  we 
are  unlikely  to  do.  I  think  we  have  considerable  evidence  before  the 
1995  test  that  the  user-friendly  questionnaire  holds  tremendous 
promise  for  increasing  the  original  response  rate,  which,  of  course, 
cuts  down  cost.  Because  every  percentage  point  that  you  get  above 
what  you  expect  in  terms  of  mail-back  basically  decreases  your  cost 
or  at  least  makes  funds  available  to  shift  somewhere  else. 

The  sampling  for  nonresponse  follow-up  probably  offers  the  most 
significant  cost  saving  in  the  decennial  year.  The  figures  that  our 
cost  modelers  are  coming  up  with  range  between  $300  to  $650  mil- 
lion, depending  on  the  kinds  of  assumptions  that  one  makes  and 
depending  on  everything  going  as  planned,  which  sometimes 
doesn't  happen.  One  of  the  things  that  we  want  to  learn  in  1995 
is  the  degree  to  which  we  can  count  on  the  methodology  for  using 
techniques  like  this. 

Another  piece  of  cost  shifting  is  involving  the  Post  Office.  If  they 
do  one  of  the  vacancy  checks  for  us,  that  will  save  some  money.  It 
is  very  difficult  at  this  point  in  time  to  do  anything  other  than  to 
estimate  either  big  chunks  or  to  present  a  complete  estimate  for  a 
whole  variety  of  different  things.  We  have  provided  you  more  infor- 
mation on  that,  but  roughly  sampling  for  nonresponse  follow-up  is 
big  bucks. 

The  increase  in  response  rate  for  a  user-friendly  questionnaire  is 
probably  an  additional  opportunity  to  save  substantial  amounts,  we 
believe. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Well,  I  would  agree  that  the  items  that  Harry  just 
raised,  I  think  they  are  all  big-ticket  items.  Obviously,  the  research 
has  shown  if  you  reduce  the  number  of  questions  on  the  question- 
naire alone  you  would  save  about  half  a  billion  dollars.  And  if  you 
combine  that  with  making  the  questionnaire  user  friendly,  the  sav- 
ings probably  would  be  enhanced  somewhat. 

And  certainly  if  we  can  use  sampling  for  nonresponse  follow-up, 
that  offers  a  potential  of  almost  another  half  a  billion  in  savings. 
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And  working  with  the  Postal  Service  again  offers  anywhere  from 
$160  to  up  to  possibly  $200  million  dollars  in  savings.  And  that  op- 
eration and  the  "vacant,  delete"  operation  in  1990  cost  $317  million 
dollars. 

In  1990,  I  believe,  we  missed  3.5  million  houses  and  incorrectly 
counted  another  2  million  houses,  so  that  was  a  very  expensive  op- 
eration. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  is  probably  fair  to  note  that  it  is  also  difficult  to 
count  lost  data  as  savings,  particularly  when  we  are  talking  about 
reducing  the  size  of  the  questionnaire. 

Alternative  data  collection  vehicles — what  kind  of  evidence  do 
you  plan  to  use  to  weigh  continuous  measuring,  administrative 
data,  matrix  sampling  and  the  other  kinds  of  techniques  that  you 
have  talked  about  testing? 

Mr.  Scarr.  I  think  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  administrative 
records,  one  can  rather  directly  test  the  effects  of  the  use  of  those 
methods  both  on  the  quality  of  the  counting  and  the  cost  of  the 
count  and  we  will  be  able  to  do  some  of  that  in  1995. 

Continuous  measurement  is  a  different  ball  of  wax.  Continuous 
measurement  begins  by  really,  I  think,  attempting  to  be  cost  neu- 
tral. Because  it  basically  says  you  are  going  to  take  most — take  the 
items  that  traditionally  in  the  census  have  been — at  least  one 
model  does — have  been  associated  with  the  long  form,  spread  them 
over  the  decade,  and  again  talking  to  the  agencies  about  what  level 
of  information  is  needed. 

We  have  some  proposals  and  some  models  for  what  we  .believe 
might  be  a  cost-neutral,  continuous-measurement  system,  that  is 
cost  neutral  to  what  we  estimate  a  traditional  census  would  cost. 
But  those  are  at  this  stage  of  the  game  being  developed.  And  I 
think  that  it  is  clear  that  though  we  might  be  able  to  do  a  limited 
test  of  continuous  measurement  methodology  in  the  decade  of  the 
nineties,  that  that  is  sort  of  an  off-line  activity  but  it  foreshadows 
such  a  radical  revision — excuse  me,  a  fundamental  revision — of  the 
statistical  system  that  it  is  almost  a  different  ball  of  wax. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  And  it  is  awfully  difficult  to  test  a  long-term  meth- 
od with  a  short-term  test? 

Mr.  Scarr.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  would  agree,  I  think  continuous  measurement  offers 
a  great  deal  of  potential  and  I  would  urge  that  we  continue  study- 
ing it.  I,  for  one,  believe  that  what  we  are  really  talking  about  here 
is  not  just  changes  to  the  decennial  census — that  is  important  for 
our  immediate  effort — but  we  really  need — eventually  as  a  cor- 
porate body,  to  start  thinking^about  the  whole  statistical  system  of 
which,  of  course,  the  census  is  the  centerpiece. 

And  I  think  that  the  use  of  administrative  records  are  in  line, 
and  worth  continuous  testing.  There  may  be  some  uses  in  the  short 
run,  but  it  is  going  to  take  a  long-run  view  to  determine  how  effec- 
tive they  could  be. 

We  think  that  census  reform  is  not  something  that  is  just  going 
to  happen  in  2000.  I  hope  what  we  are  about  here,  because  we  can't 
do  everything  in  2000,  is  to  have  some  things  laid  out  that  are  im- 
portant things  and  that  will  make  a  material  difference  in  2000. 
However,  there  are  a  lot  of  other  things  that  we  also  need  to  work 
toward  for  the  future. 
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And  I  guess  the  last  thing  I  would  mention  as  one  of  the  prob- 
lems on  continuous  measurement  is — and  Harry  is  exactly  right — 
that  if  we  reduce  some  of  the  content  of  the  long  form,  and  we  in- 
vest some  of  those  resources  in  continuous  measurement,  the  cost 
savings  may  not  be  significant.  And  I  think  you  have — I  hate  to  use 
the  word  "political" — but  we  have  the  political  or  optics  issue  that 
the  comfort  level  of  users  of  the  data  is  not  going  to  be  there  for 
them.  One  thing  that  we  know,  we  will  have  a  census.  But  users 
are  not  always  sure  that  we  will  have  all  these  other  analyses  at 
times  when  funds  are  difficult  or  tight.  Those  are  considerations 
that  we  must  be  aware  of  from  the  customer  point  of  view. 

Mr.  SCARR.  And  I  want  to  make  clear  that  we  are  planning  some 
sort  of  continuous  measurement  test  in  the  1996-97  timeframe.  So 
we  won't  be  going  into  it  completely  cold.  But  nevertheless,  it  is  a 
different  order  of  magnitude. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  The  last  two  questions  about  larger  cost  questions 
and  the  efficacy  of  alternative  data-gathering  methods  really  go  to 
the  heart  of  the  concerns  expressed  by  colleagues  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  I  take  seriously.  We  need  to  demonstrate  the 
seriousness  of  our  interest  in  those  areas. 

And  No.  2,  I  can  only  emphasize  the  importance  of  getting  be- 
yond that  10-year  horizon.  It  is  the  single,  most  limiting  factor  in 
the  whole  statistical  system  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Wynn. 

Mr.  Wynn.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  apologize  for  arriving  late.  This  may  have  been  covered. 
Mr.  Hunt,  with  regard  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  ques- 
tions being  one  element  of  cost  savings,  where  are  we  with  that? 
Is  that  actively  being  contemplated? 

Is  it  going  to  be  tested  in  1995?  What  questions  are  likely  not 
to  be  asked? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Let  me  give  you  part  of  the  answer  and  perhaps 
Harry  can  give  you  the  other  part  of  it. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  1995  test  will  include  a  streamlined 
questionnaire,  the  short  form  planned  right  now  for  testing  in  1995 
will  have  six  questions,  which  is,  I  think,  about  half — there  were 
11  in  1990.  So  they  are  cutting  that. 

And  then  in  the  long  form,  they  are  going  to  have,  as  I  recall, 
the  six  questions  that  are  on  the  short  form,  plus  a  couple  of  other 
questions  that  they  are  going  to  be  asking  everybody  on  the  long 
form,  and  then  26  questions  that  they  will  put  on  four  or  five  other 
matrixes.  But  not  all  of  those  26  questions  will  not  be  on  every  long 
form.  They  will  try  to  do  that  on  a  matrix  basis. 
Did  I  get  that  right,  Harry? 

I  understand  that  there  are  11  questions  asked  in  1990  that  they 
have  tentatively  decided  would  not  be  on  the  form  in  1995,  but 
Harry  is  remaking  the  point  that  this  is  a  test  and  whatever  they 
have  done  with  the  questions  and  the  content  issue,  does  not  rep- 
resent their  final  judgment  as  to  what  eventually  the  content  will 
be. 

Under  the  law,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  required  to  report 
to  the  Congress  in  April  of  1997,  the  subjects  or  content  that  will 
be  on  the  census.  The  next  year,  April  of  1998,  the  Secretary  of 
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Commerce  is  required  to  submit  to  the  Congress  the  actual  ques- 
tions and  specific  wording  that  will  be  used  on  the  form. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  have  with  the  tempo  of  this  effort 
is  that  reducing  the  number  of  questions  on  the  form  is  going  to 
be  one  of  the  more  controversial  issues,  but  not  the  only  controver- 
sial issue.  You  are  talking  about  moving  to  using  sampling  for 
nonresponse;  something  we  think  is  useful  and  will  be  very  good, 
if  we  can  work  that  through. 

But  there  are  a  lot  of  other  things  that  will  be  up  there  on  the 
agenda.  So  my  argument  is  that  we  are  planning  a  census  that  is 
different  from  previous  censuses  and  we  are  dealing  with  changes 
of  a  significant  magnitude,  changes  that  require  good,  solid  infor- 
mation being  put  in  the  public  domain  as  soon  as  possible.  There 
is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  contentiousness  on  some  of  these  proposals 
and  a  lot  of  concern.  And  I  think  the  Bureau  is  really  the  excellent 
organization  to  do  that.  They  have  credibility.  They  do  this  stuff 
better  than  anyone.  And  their  analysis,  when  it  comes  out,  is  usu- 
ally very  good.  They  need  to  get  their  analyses  out  there  so  that 
all  of  us  who  are  involved  in  this,  the  Congress  and  everyone  else, 
can  make  informed  decisions.  That  is  very,  very  important. 

If  we  wait  until  the  latter  part  of  the  decade,  I  am  worried  that 
we  may  run  into  problems  of  getting  sufficient  consensus  to  make 
the  judgment  as  to  what  will  or  will  not  be  on  the  form. 

Mr.  WYNN.  That  is  the  question  I  have.  If  I  understand  you,  you 
are  going  to  test  using  the  short  form,  reduced  questions  in  1995, 
but  there  is  no  guarantee  that  that  approach  will  be  used  in  2000? 

I  guess  my  question  is  what  is  the  point  to  do  this  and  spend  the 
money  that  is  involved  in  doing  this  and  then  not  have  it  bound 
over  for  2000?  It  doesn't  seem  to  make  a  lot  of  sense,  particularly 
if  as  you  suggest  it  results  in  significant  cost  savings. 

Wouldn't  it  make  more  sense  to  get  some  sort  of  agreement  with- 
in the  Department  of  Commerce  now  that  we  are  going  to  do  a 
shorter  form  and  this  is  the  content  that  we  are  going  to  do,  test 
it  in  1995,  and  then  be  ready  to  move  in  2000? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Well,  obviously,  I  would  be  interested  and  like  to  see 
greater  consensus  earlier  on,  because  there  is  a  lot  of  work  I  really 
think  that  needs  to  be  done  in  the  long  run  to  pull  this  off.  So  the 
earlier  we  make  some  decisions,  even  if  we  come  up  with  several 
different  scenarios  that  we  want  to  test,  that  would  be  valuable. 

In  terms  of  what  they  hope  to  get  out  of  it,  Harry  is  probably  a 
better  person  to  answer  that  question  in  terms  of  the  1995  test. 

Mr.  SCARR.  I  think  the  important  thing  that  I  want  to  reempha- 
size  is  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  1995  test  and  the 
2000  Census,  as  you  pointed  out,  Mr.  Wynn.  But  there  is  a  need 
for  some  kind  of  content  to  be  used  to  test  different  methodologies 
and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  1995  test.  It  is  focused  much  more 
on  the  way  you  collect  the  information,  and  whether  you  basically 
ask  a  whole  bunch  of  questions  or  try  to  bust  up  the  questions  that 
you  traditionally  ask  on  the  long  form;  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
content  there. 

But  I  would  like  Mr.  Tortora  to  comment  on  this. 

Mr.  Tortora.  I  think  really  it  is  very  important  for  us  to  try  this 
methodology  in  1995.  We  are  not  sure  it  will  work.  And  so  I  think 
we  have  a  "go/no-go  decision"  in  1995.  If  it  works,  then  we  know 
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we  have  it  potentially  available  in  2000,  but  we  are  not  sure  at  this 
point  that  it  will  work  for  2000.  We  could  make  that  final  decision. 

Mr.  Wynn.  One  other  question  related  to  that.  Would  it  be  help- 
ful to  legislatively  roll  the  date  by  which  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce provides  Congress  with  the  final  question,  would  it  be  help- 
ful to  roll  that  date  forward? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Well,  I  think  one  of  the  options  that  is  being  consid- 
ered is  moving  census  day  back.  That  is  one  of  the  options  that  the 
Bureau  is  thinking  about.  Instead  of  April  1,  move  it  back  in  the 
year.  An  earlier  date  would  give  them  more  time. 

Mr.  Wynn.  But  instead  of  having  final  questions  submitted  in 
1998,  why  not  move  it  forward? 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  guess  that  is  conceivably  possible  if  there  was  a 
change  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Wynn.  Would  it  be  helpful? 

Mr.  Hunt.  Yes,  it  would  be.  However,  the  law  doesn't  say  that 
the  Bureau  can't  do  it  earlier.  They  don't  have  to  wait  until  1998. 

Mr.  Wynn.  I  understand  that.  But  if  you  have  a  deadline,  human 
nature  is  such  that  you  move  right  to  the  deadline. 

Mr.  Hunt.  Mr.  Kaufman  has  a  point  here,  too,  on  the  1990  expe- 
rience, in  particular,  related  to  the  testing  of  the  census  question- 
naire before  the  1990  Census. 

Mr.  Kaufman.  Mr.  Hunt  has  mentioned  the  statutory  dates  of 
presenting  the  subjects  and  the  questions  in  1987  and  1988,  but 
this  did  not  result  in  the  actual  questionnaire  used  for  the  1990 
census. 

The  historical  experience  was  that  even  after  they  had  a  dress 
rehearsal  in  1988,  which  used  a  streamlined  form,  there  was  a  sig- 
nificant change  to  the  form  after  1988.  So  this 

Mr.  Wynn.  Content?  Based  on  content  changes  in  the  questions? 

Mr.  Kaufman.  The  questions  were  changed  in  the  basic  short 
form  questionnaire,  from  a  streamlined  form  to  one  that  almost 
doubled  in  size  for  the  1990  Census.  So  the  point  I  am  making  is 
that  although  1988  was  the  date  for  presentation  to  committees  in 
Congress  it  was  not  a  final  date.  The  final  debate  continued. 

Mr.  Wynn.  Why  don't  we  move  the  final  date  forward  so  that  we 
can  get  something  a  little  more  conclusive  earlier? 

Mr.  Kaufman.  Earlier  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Hunt.  That  is  pretty  much  what  we  have  been  saying.  I 
don't  know  the  technicality,  if  you  have  to  change  the  law.  The  law 
doesn't  say  that  it  couldn't  be  done  earlier. 

Mr.  Scarr.  If  the  Congress  moves  the  date  earlier,  then  we  will 
meet  that  date,  but  there  are  complications  in  trying  to  put  to- 
gether a  questionnaire  that  reflects  consensus  in  the  executive 
branch  and  between  the  executive  branch  and  the  legislative 
branch  with  respect  to  the  expressed  needs  and  concerns  of  State 
and  local  government.  But  as  I  have  indicated,  if  it  is  moved  for- 
ward, we  will  meet  that,  too. 

Mr.  Tortora.  There  is  another  issue  in  this  with  respect  to  mov- 
ing that  date  or  changing  that  date  also,  and  that  is  if,  in  fact,  con- 
tinuous measurement  turns  out  to  be  a  feasible  option  for  collecting 
content  data,  and  that  may  be  a  real  conflict  with  respect  to  con- 
tent coming  out  of  the  zero  year  of  2000  Census  and  content  com- 
ing out  of  a  continuous  measurement  survey. 
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Mr.  Wynn.  One  other  question.  The  Chairman  talked  about  al- 
ternative data  collection  vehicles.  We  are  hearing  a  lot  about  the 
information  superhighway.  Would  that  be  a  possible  vehicle,  par- 
ticularly where  you  have  nonresponse?  Is  that  being  contemplated? 

Mr.  Scarr.  What  is  being  examined  is  the  possibility  of  the  use 
of  various  kinds  of  administrative  records  that  may  be  forthcoming 
with  the  development  of  the  administration's  information  highway 
initiatives,  but  it  is  not  very  much  beyond  the  conceptual  stage  at 
this  point.  But  I  would  assume  that  the  possibility  exists. 

Mr.  Wynn.  By  2000? 

Mr.  SCARR.  Not  by  2000.  For  example,  one — in  the  health  care 
legislation  that  the  President  has  submitted,  there  are  some  re- 
quirements for  identification  materials  that  people  would  have. 
That  offers  some  possibility  with  respect  to  an  administrative 
records  system,  but  it  will  take  a  lot  of  doing,  but  that  becomes 
practical  in  a  statistical  sense.  But  I  think  that  relates  to  what  the 
Chairman  indicated  we  should  be  considering  for  2010  and  2020. 
And  I  think  the  National  Academy  Panel,  your  panel,  the  Schultze 
panel  basically  talks  about  an  administrative  records  system  from 
the  standpoint  of  thinking  20  and  30  years  ahead,  because  that  is 
the  lead  time  it  would  take  to  make  use  of  those  kinds  of  things. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Thank  you,  those  were  useful  questions. 

Let  me  cover  a  couple  of  areas. 

The  personnel  exemptions  that  we  used  in  1990,  do  we  have  any 
sense  of  how  effective  those  were  and  can  you  give  me  any  sense 
of  what  kind  of  additional  or  alternative  personnel  requirements 
you  might  face  in  2000? 

Mr.  SCARR.  Well,  I  think  we  were  able  to  get  the  same  kind  of 
personnel  exemptions  in  2000,  Mr.  Chairman,  thanks  to  you  in 
large  measure,  through  Public  Law  101-86,  which  was  the  Federal 
Military  Annuity  Law,  I  think  that  that  would 

Mr.  Sawyer.  It  probably  pops  from  the  lips  of  almost  everyone. 

Mr.  Scarr.  Yes,  it  is  right  here  in  my  mind.  But  basically  what 
it  does  is  it  makes  available  another  pool  of  very  qualified  enu- 
merators to  draw  from.  And  that  is  the  principal  advantage  of  that 
kind  of  legislation.  Just — and  in  selected  areas  of  the  country  this 
makes  a  lot  of  difference;  wherever  there  are  a  lot  of  retirees.  So 
we  believe  that  legislation  is  useful.  And  we  are  hopeful  that  we 
will  have  the  same  kind  of  exemptions,  and  so  on,  for  the  year 
2000. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  You  wouldn't  see  the  need  for  expansion  or  more 
generalized  use? 

Mr.  Scarr.  We  would  probably  want  to  look  into  that.  Anything 
in  that  direction  is  helpful. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Wynn  raised  a  question  about  the  use  of  ad- 
ministrative records,  and  particularly  as  we  think  about  the  exam- 
ple you  mentioned  with  health  care  and  the  identification  cards, 
the  sharing  of  addresses  raises  a  whole  series  of  questions  of  cost, 
but  more  importantly,  sustaining  the  very,  very  high  degree  of  com- 
fort the  public  has  with  regard  to  the  confidentiality  of  handling  of 
census  data. 

I  am,  on  the  one  hand,  concerned  about  that  with  regard  to 
health  care  information,  but  that  isn't  my  point.  What  kind  of  con- 
fidentiality standards  do  we  hope  to  sustain? 
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Mr.  SCARR.  That  is  a  very  difficult  issue  for  the  Bureau,  but  I 
think  on  balance  that  being  able  to  share  address  lists  with  State 
and  local  governments  under  very  controlled  conditions  will  help  to 
respond  to  or  anticipate  a  lot  of  the  criticisms  that  occurred  in 
1990. 

We  have  some  draft  legislation  that  we  have  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce  that  attempts  to  include  enough  safe- 
guards so  that  people  would  feel  comfortable  with  that.  That  is  a 
great  concern  at  the  Bureau. 

It  is  critically  important  that  we  maintain  our  reputation  for  the 
confidentiality  of  data.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  it  is  only 
addresses  that  will  be  shared.  In  a  sense,  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  might  want  to  move  forward  in 
this  direction  and  we  might  want  to  run  this  sort  of  risk,  which  we 
feel  is  minor  at  this  point,  is  because  what  you  are  sharing  is,  with 
some  exceptions,  what  any  citizen  would  see  if  he  walks  down  the 
street;  house  numbers  and  that  kind  of  thing.  That  is  the  kind  of 
information  we  are  talking  about.  That  is  the  level  of  detail. 

It  is  a  real  concern.  But  we  think  it  would  be  helpful.  And  we 
think — in  terms  of  the  process  we  have  initiated,  one  of  the  things 
that  we  have  heard  quite  strongly  from  State  and  local  people  is 
that,  you  know,  you  have  got  to  trust  us;  you  want  us  to  help  you, 
so  you  have  got  to  trust  us. 

Why  can't  we  help  you  identify  those  housing  units  that  you  have 
missed  directly?  Why  do  we  have  to  go  through  this  sort  of  com- 
plicated scenario  where  we  have  to  show  you  ours  but  you  can't 
show  us  yours.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  were  working  on. 
Mr.  Sawyer.  You  talk  about  moving  the  date  itself,  the  date  for 
the  census.  Do  we  run  into  difficulties  with  data  comparability? 
Mr.  SCARR.  Can  you  account  for  it? 

Mr.  TORTORA.  Certainly  for  a  lot  of  data,  reflecting  content  in  the 
zero  year,  it  refers  to  the  past  year,  so  that  in  theory  should  remain 

comparable.  Of  course 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Anything  in  terms  of  seasonal  differences  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another  and  the  shifts  in  seasons  and  things 
as  fundamental  as  weather? 

Mr.  TORTORA.  We  believe  right  now  that  since  we  rely  so  much 
on  the  mail,  and  in  fact  we  will  collect  more  via  mail  in  2000,  that 
that  will  have  a  minimal  impact. 

Mr.  SCARR.  We  think  any  of  that  impact  would  be  offset  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  avoiding  the  first  of  the  month,  which  is  when  ev- 
erybody moves.  We  are  avoiding  April  Fools  Day  and  we  are  avoid- 
ing being  in  the  month  that  income  taxes  are  filed,  which  is  an- 
other thing  that  the  people  are  doing  for  the  Government. 

We  believe  that  it  is  probably  likely  that  there  will  be  more  col- 
lege students  in  college  rather  than  on  college  break.  And  so  if  you 
take  those  factors,  plus  the  fact  of  being  able  to  gain  a  little  time 
to  make  sure  that  you  can  finish  everything  in  terms  of  the  statu- 
tory deadlines,  we  believe  that  those  factors  offset  any  minor  in- 
comparability  that  might  exist. 
Mr.  Sawyer.  I  have  got  two  more  questions. 

The  first  is  the  concern  that  our  friends  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee  have  expressed,  the  carrying  over  and  expenditure  of 
dollars  and  the  explanation  for  the  ability  to  carry  out  planning  ef- 
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forts  for  the  test  with  funds  that  were  recovered  from  unspent 
money  from  previous  years.  Can  you  talk  for  a  moment  about 
where  the  money  came  from  and  your  confidence  that  this  is  a  one- 
time occurrence  and  really  more  fortuitous  than  anything  else? 

Mr.  Scarr.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  prefer  to  provide  you  with  a  written 
response  from  our  budget  people,  but  I  can  give  you  some  indica- 
tion that  these  are  funds  that  were  permitted  to  make  purchases 
from  the  periodics  and  census  program  and  then  the  purchases 
aren't  made  and  the  funds  are  discovered. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 

Deobligation  of  Prior  Year  Funds — Bureau  of  the  Census 

During  the  period  from  October  1992  to  December  1993,  the  Census  Bureau  iden- 
tified and  liquidated  $48  million  of  Periodic  Census  and  Program  funds. 

This  table  shows  the  almost  10,000  deobligation  transactions  by  dollar  amount 
groups: 


No  of 

trans-  Deobhgations 

actions 


$500,000  &  above  .. 
400,000-$499,999 
300,000-$399,999 
200,000-$299,999 
100,000-$199,999 
50,000-$99.999 
0-$49,999 

Routine  processing 


Here  are  a  few  examples  of  specific  deobhgations: 

In  1988,  the  Bureau  initiated  the  construction  of  a  new  computer  facility  in  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina  to  support  the  1990  Decennial  Census.  As  a  contingency,  the 
Bureau  in  1989  entered  into  a  $1,150,000  contract  to  provide  backup  computer  sup- 
port. Services  totalling  $250,000  were  used  and  we  deobligated  $900,000  in  1993. 

A  printing  job  in  September  1989  was  estimated  to  cost  $921.  The  obligation  was 
erroneously  recorded  as  $921  thousand;  a  $1,000  payment  was  made  in  November 
1990.  The  $920  thousand  balance  was  deobligated  in  August  1993. 

A  $707,000  Miscellaneous  Obligation  Record  (MOR)  was  recorded  in  September 
1991  for  leasing  and  preparation  of  office  space  in  our  regional  offices  for  automated 
mapping  equipment  and  staff.  The  costs  were  incorrectly  recorded  against  the  Bu- 
reau's regular  office  space  obligations;  this  MOR  of  $707,000  was  deobligated  in  late 
1993. 

Four  factors  contributed  to  this  situation: 

Antiquated  Accounting  System.  The  Census  Bureau's  current  automated  account- 
ing system,  initially  designed  in  the  late  1950s  as  a  card  system,  requires  extensive 
human  intervention  to  produce  accurate,  but  not  timely,  accounting  reports.  The 
Census  Bureau  was  precluded  in  the  1980s  from  developing  or  acquiring  a  replace- 
ment accounting  system  while  DOC  explored  centralizing  all  financial  activities. 
Procurement  of  a  new  system,  in  concert  with  the  DOC  Chief  Financial  Officer  and 
with  other  DOC  Bureaus,  is  underway.  This  system  will  be  operating  in  the  Census 
Bureau  in  FY  1997. 

Cyclical  Spending.  The  peaking  and  spending  bulge(s)  particularly  for  the  decen- 
nial, and  the  lagging  of  close-out  activities  tend  to  create  a  transaction  burden  on 
the  accounting  system.  The  system  under  design  should  minimize  this  problem. 

Unemployment  Compensation.  With  two  changes  in  law  from  1981-1990,  we  have 
had  difficulty  predicting  the  volume  and  timing  of  claims  and  concomitant  estimat- 
ing of  cost. 

Staff.  Lack  of  Finance  staff  during  the  high  work  load  period  caused  inappropriate 
accounting  actions  to  occur.  A  well-trained  staff  is  now  in  place  and  operating  effec- 
tively. 
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The  Bureau  is  now  left  with  the  challenge  of  developing  a  systemic  "fix"  that  will 
minimize  the  likelihood  of  again  being  seen  as  still  "hiding  money."  The  Bureau's 
Acting  Director  initiated  the  first  step  in  this  direction  on  January  31,  1994  (see 
attachment  #1).  The  Bureau  initiated  the  sound  practice  of  quarterly  reviews  of 
prior-year  obligations  (see  attachment  #2).  The  first  review  is  underway  and  receiv- 
ing priority  attention.  This  work  will  likely  result  in  another  $1-2  million  in 
deobligations  as  of  the  end  of  March  1994. 

The  proposed  Census  Bureau  reorganization  recognizes  the  critical  need  for  im- 
proved financial  management.  It  provides  for  a  new  Chief  Financial  Officer  position 
and  reaffirms  the  need  for  a  Comptroller  responsible  for  both  Finance  and  Budget. 

Clearly,  the  effort  to  have  in  place  a  modern  accounting  system  prior  to  the  2000 
decennial  will  be  the  best  insurance  to  assure  timely  and  accurate  accounting  and 
reports  for  management  and  Congressional  decisions. 

A  General  Accounting  Office  team  is  now  at  the  Census  Bureau  reviewing  the 
work  described  above.  This  team's  report  will  help  you  and  the  Bureau  to  know  that 
the  cited  problems  have  been  dealt  with  and  that  recurrence  is  unlikely. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  think  it  would  be  important  to  share  that  informa- 
tion in  as  firm  a  manner  as  possible.  The  execution  of  this  test 
dwarfs  the  problems  we  face  in  planning  for  it. 

Mr.  Hunt,  are  we  going  to  make  it  and  get  there?  Just  forget 
that  your  friend  Harry  is  sitting  there. 

Mr.  Hunt.  I  am  an  optimist  and  very  hopeful,  and  with  that  in 
mind,  I  would  simply  say  it  is  going  to  be  difficult.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, but  it  is  certainly  going  to  be  difficult. 

We  are  talking  about  testing  a  wide  range  of  important  modifica- 
tions. I  wouldn't  say  radical  either,  but  modifications  to  the  census 
methodology,  and  it  is  going  to  take  careful  planning  and  execu- 
tion, et  cetera. 

They  have  not  given  themselves,  in  my  opinion,  a  lot  of  wiggle 
room.  Here  we  are  in  the  4th  year,  and  13  months  from  now  we 
are  going  to  have  a  1995  test  census  taken.  And  so  everything  has 
got  to  work  like  clockwork.  The  Bureau  has  got  to  get  a  sense  of 
urgency  to  get  this  done.  That  bothers  me  a  bit,  because  I  think 
the  Bureau  could  have  possibly  done  more  in  these  earlier  years. 
The  Bureau  has  what  I  call  a  treasure  trove  of  information  from 
the  1990  Census  PES,  that  I  believe  could  have  been  used  to  run 
a  number  of  tests. 

For  example,  I  am  looking  at  the  effects  of  sampling  for 
nonresponses,  et  cetera,  which  probably  could  have  better  posi- 
tioned all  of  us  in  terms  of  what  a  test  might  look  like  or  defining 
the  test  for  1995.  I  think  we  have  lost  some  ground. 

I  don't  want  to  be  pessimistic,  but  I  think  it  is  going  to  take  an 
awful  lot  of  work.  We  are  talking  about  major  changes  here,  and 
as  this  becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  we  have  got  to  make 
sure  that  the  needed  information  and  data  are  on  the  table  so  that 
people  feel  and  recognize  that  the  information  is  there  and  it  is 
fairly  presented.  All  policymakers  and  the  decisionmakers  should 
be  singing  from  the  same  sheet.  Eventually  we  are  going  to  have 
to  get  to  consensus  if  we  are  ever  going  to  get  the  job  done. 

And  there  is  always  going  to  be  a  group  of  folks  that  feel  left  out, 
but  at  least,  hopefully,  they  will  have  a  respect  for  the  process — 
that  it  was  an  informed  process.  Their  issues  were  heard.  And  at 
least,  perhaps  unfortunately  for  them,  while  they  didn't  win,  at 
least  the  decision  wasn't  arbitrary  or  capricious. 

There  is  a  lot  to  be  done.  And  a  sense  of  urgency  is  still  needed. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Anything  that  you  would  like  to  add? 

Let  me  make  one  final  observation. 
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I  fully  understand  your  concern  about  uncertainty  with  regard  to 
sampling  that  many  people  express,  but  I  think  it  is  important  to 
understand  just  the  point  that  both  of  you  have  made  earlier  on, 
and  that  is  the  uncertainty  exists  at  small  area  levels,  no  matter 
what  methodology  is  used. 

It  exists  with  sampling,  it  exists  with  absolute  certainty  with 
head  counts.  And  our  goal  as  much  as  possible  ought  to  be  to  re- 
duce that  to  a  minimum  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  count  as 
much  as  we  can. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  time. 

With  no  other  business,  we  stand  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:45  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.! 
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